





MODERN FURNITURE, MOVABLE AND FINED. 
By J. Anrep Goten [/., FuS.A. 
Lecture delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, 5th March 1903. 


T may be doubted whether, fifteen or twenty years ago, an audience of any kind could 
have been brought together to listen to a lecture on the subject of furniture; and that 
this shouid no longer be the case points to the great awakening of interest in matters 

relating to Art which marks the present day. The effect of this awakening is two-fold. 
Exhortations from more or less eminent critics, together with improved design, have stirred 
the perceptions of the public; the keener appreciation of the public has reacted on the 
making them feel that their efforts meet with more 
But we are not free to-day, any more than our 
our descendants will be in the future, 


designers, and encouraged them by 
intelligent criticism than in former days. 
ancestors were in the past, or (we may safely say 
from that shallow species of intelligence which approves of certain things because they are 
fashionable, and not because of their inherent good qualities which adopts particular forms 
because they are the badge, or the shibboleth of a certain set or clique, whom it supposes to 
be imbued with an unusual amount of artistic perception. We know well that “the poor we 
have always with us,’ whether their poverty be of worldly or of mental possessions. But 
setting this class of persons aside, it is clear on every hand that the appreciation of beauty 
and fitness is more widely spread than it was a quarter of a ccntury ago. ‘To take one 
instance alone, whereas some years ago the interesting designs published in the building 
papers would be the work of a few well-known men, probably living in London, now hardly a 


week passes without some agreeable design appearing, of which the author not only lives in 


the provinces (as they are called), but lives there in comparative obscurity so much has 


vernacular design improved in architectural matters. 

For a considerable period now there has been a rage for old furniture, and when one 
reflects on the amount of the handiwork of certain well-known makers which has passed 
through the market during the last few years, the labours of Hercules sink into insignificance 
beside those of Chippendale; and Briareus, with his hundred hands, would have been consumed 
with mortification could he have beheld Sheraton at work—so swiftly and with such profusion 
must the latter have produced his wares. 

But this rather morbid desire to be surrounded with furniture of antique appearance 
would seem to be about to succumb to an anxiety to possess modern furniture. Those who 
are in the secrets of the trade can tell best, but modern furniture dealers appear to be doing 
a thriving business in England, and there has been an enormous demand on the Continent 


for furniture made from the recipes or prescriptions of the ** New Art.” Whether the makers 
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of the genuine antique goods have experienced a corresponding depression has not transpired 
at present. 
Something about the “* New Art” 


will have to be said in remarks which have 
furniture as their subject 


modern 
it would be impossible to avoid it—but there will be no 


need to 




















enter at much length into either the merits or the demerits of the movement. 
real desire for novelty, and on 
admirable one of simplicity. 


It exhibits a 
f its fundamental principles in the English version is the 
But one sometimes is forced to the conclusion that in the 
endeavour to eschew familiar methods of decoration, and to shun meretricious display, there 
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has been achieved, with much ingenuity, a considerable absence of beauty and interest. It 
is as though no desirable mean could be found between the fantastic artificial coiffure of the 
eighteenth century and a bald head, or between a Louis XVI. cabinet and a kitchen dresser. 
The negation of all the accustomed methods of producing effect is at bottom affectation, and 
affectation of a rather annoying type, for you are called upon to admire as a supreme effort 
in design that which strikes you as being entirely free from the qualities which you have 
been accustomed to associate with design. 

Simplicity and directness are admirable, but behind them we want the feeling that they 
are the result of restraint, not of inexperience; that they are the deliberate choice of a grown 
man, not the involuntary effort of a child. To make simplicity most effective, it wants a 
certain admixture of fancy. Some of the work of those who range themselves beneath the 
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banner of the “New Art,” one cannot help fecling, suffers from the defect of overdone 
simplicity, and it engenders much the same kind of distress as the sight of a lady of forty 
, assuming the artless airs and dress of sweet seventeen, or a stout elderly actress playing the 


part of an tnyénie., 
Criticisms of this kind have been made before, and it is not likely that this further 
addition to them will have much effect—one knows too well how easily the shaft of the 
Philistine glances off the armour of the Chosen People. But if a stray shaft could penetrate 
not to kill, but merely to rouse - the effect would be most wholesome; for behind all the 
affectation of this particular cult there is a real, genuine desire for improvement in design, 
and undoubted ability to produce it. 
Of course the ‘* New Art” has affected modern furniture, notably on the Continent. 
The term ‘ New Art” is used here because it has been so widely adopted; but the phrase 
itself is a little unfortunate, for the whole of history points to a gradual evolution in all 
things. New styles in the domain of Art have grown out of what went before, and, as a rule, 
were hardly recognised as new until they were well established; but an art that calls itself 
‘‘new”’ is a very ambitious affair, and seems to require something more to justify it than 
anything that has been seen up to the present. 
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But still the movement which bears this name has affected modern furniture, and in 
order to judge of its influence it is desirable to consider what principles should guide design 
in furniture; in other words, what qualities furniture should possess. 












The vast majority of people who use furniture are ordinary persons, and the ordinary 
person will ask to have round him (and, perhaps, though not so certainly, round her) 
things which are convenient and things which are comfortable. Tables should not fall over 
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too easily (unless they happen to be supporting 
certain modern vases at the time). Chairs 
should be comfortable, especially if they profess 
to be easy-chairs: they should not inflict un- 
expected knocks, bruises, and abrasions of the 
skin: they should be fairly light in weight, and 
yet strong in construction. Doors of cupboards 
and wardrobes should open and shut easily, so 
also should drawers ; trays should slide out and 


in without raising the suspicion that the door of 


the wardrobe will have to be taken off its hinges. 
Other points like these will occur to everyone, 
but they may be all summed up in the demand 
for convenience and comfort ; and by asking for 
comfort it is not to be supposed that every chair 
is to be an easy-chair, but rather that it is to be 
suitable for its purpose. There used to be 
folding chairs which were apt to throw the 
stranger in a most disconcerting way on to the 
floor unless he sat well back on them : there are 
soft lounging chairs, very proper for the boudoir 
or the smoking-room, but quite out of place in 
a drawing-room, since no one but an athlete can 
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FIG, ¢.—A BEDSTEAD, BY MESSRS. HEAL & SONS, 


rise from them save through a slow and laborious process—quite unsuitable to the sudden 


emergencies which sometimes arise in a drawing-room. 
But although most people will be prepared to admit the propriety of establishing 
convenience and comfort as the basis of furniture design, there will be a wide divergence of 
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opinion as to the best methods of ex- 
pressing those qualities. We get here 
into the realm of Taste, about which it 
is useless to argue. Nevertheless, the 
pursuit of convenience and comfort in 
furniture seems to lead to simplicity, 
cleanness of line, an absence of features 
likely to retain dust, and constructional 
propriety ; for sins against construction 
will sooner or later be exposed and 
punished, involving the annoyance and 
discomfort of those who use the furni- 
ture. To these may be added a certain 
display of Fancy. The desire to avoid 
dust and dirt leads to a prevalence of 
polished surfaces, and this, again, to 
the use of various kinds of wood sus- 
ceptible of taking polish. It also points 
to the avoidance of complicated mould- 
ings anda sparing use of carving. Our 
ideal piece of furniture, therefore, will 
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be simple in outline and simple in treatment: its form will be graceful, its colour pleasant ; 
and here and there will be a fanciful touch, enough to show, or at any rate to suggest, that 
the designer had some feeling for design. 

Much of the ancient furniture which gives us so much pleasure satisfies these conditions ; 
and, partly because it satisfies them and partly because of its excellent workmanship, it has 
survived the changes and chances of this transitory world, and has lasted to our own times. 
But it must not be supposed that all ancient furniture is truly esthetic in design and 
construction ; there are not a few pieces to be met with which are faulty in both particulars. 
It would be a mistake to accept all old examples as perfect; nevertheless the bulk of it 
has undoubtedly survived, like other things in the world, because of its fitness. 

Having thus set out certain qualities which ought to distinguish furniture, it will be 
desirable to look round and see how far modern furniture possesses them, and at the outset 
the question occurs, By whom is modern furniture designed? Let us exclude from the term 
‘“ modern furniture ” all that immense amount of what is called “ factory ” stuff, which fills the 
windows of the ordinary furniture shop and depresses the spirits of the enlightened beholder. 
As many people buy it, it is to be supposed that they do not dislike it; it may be also fairly 
supposed that they do not actually like it. They take it because it is there, and because they 
have not been trained to discriminate in matters of design. 

But where is the better class of furniture designed—the kind of furniture which is really 
worth discussing 2? Much of it comes from the drawing-offices of firms like Warings and 
Heal & Sons; and some of it from the pencils of amateurs; and, if it may be said without 
disrespect, the work of the latter appears rather amateurish beside that of men who are in 


close touch with the sale of furniture. It is one thing to design furniture, it is another thing 
to sell it; because the latter process implies having an article which stands the test of 
experience and of constant wear and tear. But, on the other hand, it is essential that the 


designer of furniture should have the architectural spirit; that his design should be based 
upon construction and governed by constructional propriety; that his ornament should be 


applied with discretion and should harmonise with his lines of construction 
In order to illustrate the subject of modern English furniture I approached several 
eminent firms of furniture makers, and (to avoid misconception in these days of universal 


advertising) let me say at once that it was | who approached the firms, and not they who 
approached me. I have no desire to advertise any special firms, but at the same time I 
must acknowledge with thanks the courtesy of those gentlemen who have enabled me to 
illustrate the subject upon which I am speaking. There are three houses to whom I am 
chiefly indebted—Messrs. Gillow, Warings, and Heal & Son, and I found the work of the 
three houses was distinct in its character, and typical of the ‘streams of tendency” in 
furniture design. My object, you will bear in mind, was to ascertain upon what lines 
modern furniture was designed—furniture, that is to say, which finds a large sale among 


the general public, not furniture which is specially designed for a particular person or for a 
select circle. The result was that at one of the firms nearly everything was a reproduction 
of old examples beautiful things, but not new in design. The same result was obtained by 
aw visit to a firm in Edinburgh ; and the conclusion to be derived is, that a vast amount of the 
best modern furniture is closely copied, if not actually reprodueed, frora old examples. At 
another firm the prevailing idea was to found design on the old examples, but to adapt it to 


modern needs, making sufficient changes to meet new requirements, but adhering closely to 
old types and to old methods of obtaining effect. At the third firm the designers had 
emancipated themselves more thoroughly from the old forms, and while subordinating their 
ideas to the practical requirements of the various pieces of furniture, they impart a character 
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to their work which proclaims at once that it is moderu ; the most casual glance shows that 
it is not ancient. Which kind of work is the most satisfactory is of course a matter of 
individual taste ; but probably everyone would agree that a careful development on the lines 
of the best old examples is more satisfactory than those bold attempts at originality which 
found so much favour forty years ago at the time of the Exhibition of 1862. The illustra- 
tions of furniture to be seen in the official record of that great Exhibition—illustrations which 
received the highest commendation in the text—make one wonder whether a standard of 
good taste can ever be established, and cause one to revert with still firmer faith to the 
principles already laid down, that in furniture the qualities to be aimed at are convenience 
and comfort, and that these will be best secured 
through constructional propriety, cleanness of line, and 
simplicity. 

Anyone interested in modern furniture would, of 
course, visit the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, and the 
opinion which most visitors would form of the furni- 
ture exhibited there would probably be that, while some 
of the pieces were admirable, many of them suffered 
from a too thorough revolt from old methods of treat- 
ment. No doubt the impression received would vary 
according to the visitor’s attitude of mind, and whether 
he was an admirer of a particular cult or of things 
pleasant to look at and pleasant to use. 

English furniture has not yet been very greatly 
affected by the foreign forms of l’art nouveau, and it is 
to be hoped that it will continue to escape their influ- 
ence. At the same time there is much to admire in 
many of the pieces included in the Donaldson Collec- 
tion at the South Kensington Museum. Much contro- 
versy has taken place over this munificent gift; but 
the donor, who had exceptional opportunities of forming 
a judgment, found that there was an enormous demand on the Continent for furniture 
designed according to the canons of UV’art nowveau. The new departure could not be ignored, 
especially from the commercial point of view, and he gave the English mechanic the chance 
of studying at home examples of what was being turned out on a vast scale abroad. The 
furniture selected under the Donaldson gift by the authorities from that which was shown in 
the last Paris Exhibition comprised the most reasonable specimens from among what must to 
English taste appear, in the bulk, fantastic and bizarre. But these particular specimens 
show originality of treatment and a thorough knowledge of the subject on the part of the 
craftsman ; and, although one can hardly desire that they should be closely copied, they ought 
to afford valuable suggestions to a vigorous designer and stir his imagination. 

A modern development in furniture is what is known as a “ fitment,” which means that 
the principal articles of furniture in a bedroom are permanently fitted into their places and 
made part of the decorative treatment of the room. ‘The advantage of the fitment is that 
space is economised by a process which at the same time decorates the room and gives it a 




















FIG. 9.—FURNITURE OF “L’ART NOUVEAU " ENIUIRITED 
AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1901, 


more or less architectural character. ‘The idea is a good one for small rooms, but architects 
will probably be of opinion that the design of the furniture dealers falls short of what they 
could themselves supply. It should be borne in mind, however, that the niceties of furniture 
design are not mastered without some training, 
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it the great furniture houses and the exhibitions can show us, 


And now, after seeing wh: 
It may not unjustly 


what conclusions do we arrive at in regard to modern English furniture ? 
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be said that, apart from the cheap stuff which fills so many shops, there is a genuine 


tendency to advance, sometimes along the lines which have already been traced out by our 


predecessors, sometimes along fresher tracks, Some of the more adventurous spirits, who 
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FIG. 13,.—CABINET, Pig. 14--CARINET, 
FROM THE DONALDSON COLLECTION, 
a 
depart from the ancient ways, do not escape the pitfalls which experience, it is to be 
presumed, will eventually teach them to avoid. But in any case we need not be ashamed of 
the part which English craftsmen are taking in the struggle; and, to conclude in the same 
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FIG, 15 —TABLE, FIG. 16.--TRAY, 


FROM THE DONALDSON COLLECTION, 
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--\ BEDROOM “ FITMENT,” BY MESSRS. GILLOW. 


vein as we began, although there is plenty of space for still further advance, we may 
congratulate ourselves on that wider diffusion of knowledge and appreciation in matters 
relating to Art to which modern furniture is one of the many witnesses. 


NoTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The accompanying illustrations are selected from among a large number which were 
shown by means of lantern slides, and, as far as they go, they show the kind of work which is 
being produced by some of the principal furniture makers of the present day. Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 are by Warings, and, while based upon old examples, are adapted to serve modern require- 
ments. No. 1 is made in mahogany with lines of satin wood inlay, all highly polished. 
No. 2 is of light wood and adheres less strictly to old types of treatment. No. 3 is of dark 
oak with a certain amount of inlay; the detail follows old examples, but no one would 
mistake it for an ancient piece of furniture. 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are typical of the work of Messrs. Heal & Sons. They are chiefly 
in wood of light colour, with lines and patches of chequered inlay; considerable effect is 
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obtained by reversing the grain of the wood in some of the panels. There is a tendency 
towards the omission of mouldings, but in comparing Nos. 4, 5, and 6 it will be felt that the 
use of the moulded cornice is fully justified by the better effect obtained. 

There is more of novelty in modern bedroom furniture than in that of other rooms. 
Wardrobes, washstands, and bedsteads have offered more incentives to the designer than 
tables, chairs, and cabinets, or else the public have been more willing to see changes in their 
bedrooms than in their sitting-rooms. After all, the limits within which tables and chairs can 
be varied are not very wide, and all attempts to introduce alterations seem to lead back to 
well-established types. 

No. 9 shows some of the exhibits at the last Paris Exhibition. They are characteristic 
specimens of U’art nouveau, ungainly, restless, even monstrous, using that adjective as imply- 
ing something out of the ordinary course of nature. Far more reasonable and attractive are 
the examples in the Donaldson Collection, of which Nos. 10 to 16 are specimens. The 
peculiar flowing lines, reminiscent of water weeds, which characterise the ornament of the 
“New Art” appear in the bedstead (No. 10), the arm-chair (No. 11), the cabinet (No. 13), 
and, to a less degree, in the chair (No. 12) and the other cabinet (No. 14). The arm- 
chair is comfortable, although it may be contended that its lines do violence to constructional 
propriety. Of the other chair (No. 12) i¢ may fairly be said that it is not so elegant as our own 
eighteenth-century chairs, and it sins against construction where the joint of the front leg 
passes through the modelling of the ornament under the front rail. Exception may also be 
taken to the rather meaningless shape of the stay-rail at the foot of the cabinet No. 14. But 
the table (No. 15) is elegant in outline and vigorous in design. It will be observed that much 
of the work which is usually turned or moulded is in these examples rather in the nature 
of carving, as may be seen in all the legs of the various pieces, in the lines of the bedstead, 
and in the rim of the tray (No. 16). In the last, for instance, the lines, which in moulded 
work would be distinct and self-contained, are here merged occasionally into one another. 
This treatment adds to the expense without really improving the effect. One other characteristic 
is to be noted, namely, the prevalence of inlay or parquetry work, some of which is very 
clever. The wood is usually in large pieces, advantage being taken of the natural grain and 
colour to obtain pictorial effects, such as a landscape with trees, fields, clouds, reeds, rocks, 
and flowers. (See Nos. 10, 14, 16.) The whole treatment of the various pieces is away 
from tradition, especially from English tradition ; but it is presented by men who knew what 
they were about, and who clearly took delight in their work. 

No. 17 is the only illustration of fixed furniture, or “ fitments,’”’ which considerations of 
space allow. At the lecture there were a number of other examples shown. But this method 
of treating rooms, although necessarily included in the subject, is one in which the majority 
of readers of the Journau will probably consider they can give more ideas to furniture-makers 
than they can gain from them. 
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9, Conpuit StrEET, Lonvon, W., 13th June 1903. 
CHRONICLE. 
THE SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Alteration of By-law 9. 


The motion brought forward by the President 
at the Special Meeting which prec« ded the Business 
Meeting last Monday—viz. ‘‘ That, subject to 
the sanction of the Lords of the Privy Council, 
the words ‘during the five years from the date of 
approval of this provision by the Privy Council’ 


be omitted from the proviso of “A law 9 ’’—was 
carried without dissent. The by-law at present 
provides ‘ that where the ¢ ouncil of the Institute 


receive a unanimous recommendation formally 
submitted by the Council any Allied Society 
that a practising member of the — is 


eligible and worthy of being elected a Fellow 
the Couneil shall, during the e years from the 
date of approval of thas provis on by the Privy 
Council, have puwer to elect him, if in their 
opinion his work be of sufticient merit.” That 
rule, said the President, had worked very well, 


and they now proposed that the rule be made 
general by the omission of the words referred to 
in the motion. 

By Clause 33 of the Charter the motion must 
be confirmed at a Meeting held not less than 
seven and not more than twenty-eight days after 
the Meeting at which it was passed. A Meeting 
has therefore been convened for the 22nd inst., 
and it will take place immediately before the 
Meeting for the presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal. 


Mr. FRANK LisHMAN [4.] sends the 
communication, dated June the 9th: 

Members present at the Special General Meet- 
ing at which the foregoing resolution was proposed, 
seconded, and carried, as it were, straight from 
the Chair, will regret that the Chairman gave no 
opportunity for discussion. 

Six years ago, when the question was first 
brought up, there was strong 2. epee and there 
were many present last evening who not only 
y also rae spoken 


following 


would have voted but probabl 
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against the resolution had opportunity been 
afforded. 

The reasons against it are stronger now than 
they were six years ago, and they will get even 
stronger as time goes on. Yet to-day we are to 
ask the Privy Council to make permanent that 
which in 1897 we only asked them to give us for 
a five years’ lease. 

1 submit that it is not dignified on the part of 
the Institute to open wide its doors and to continue 
to keep them open. At any rate, having had them 
open for five years, they ought now to be barred. 
He who could not, or did not care to get his Allied 
Society to nominate him during those five years 
scarcely ought to have the invitation extended 


indefinitely. What the Institute wants is an 
increase in dignity, not necessarily an accession 
of numbers; anyhow, dignity first. With the 


Allied Societies the resolution will be interpreted as 
a sign of weakness, and will, as a consequence, tend 
to diminish that respect in which the Institute 
ought to be held. 

It is said that iesintaai architects of standing, 
not being members of the Institute, fear to submit 
themselves to the ordeal of election in the usual 
way lest they should be blackballed, and, as a 
consequence, they assert, ruined. submit that 
having regard to the five years’ grace which has 
been given, the susceptibilities of “ wouldn’t-be ”’ 
members scarcely deserve further indulgence. 
Direct election to Fellowship ought henceforward 
to be for sheer merit—merit which could not fail 
to be appreciated by the central body. It ought 
to be a distinct exception to the general rule, and 
it would then be looked upon by the recipients as 
an honour—a much greater honour than such 
election would carry through the agency of 
Allied Society. 

The examination system is not a failure but a 
success. ‘The resolution would seem to vote it a 
failure; it will tend to make it one. It is in a 
measure a breach of faith with those who perhaps 
fifteen or twenty years ago went through the 
examination for Associateship. For we shall be 
liable to have men who clearly ought to have 
entered by examination elected now to full 
Fellowship without that test. 

Men not particularly keen on going in for 
examinations will much prefer to wait their ten 
years or so and then go for the Fellowship 
through their Allied Society. Associates were 
beginning to feel more confidence in the “ virtue’ 
of the Fellowship than formerly, but (if the 
resolution be approved by the Privy Council) 
there will be a reversion to their old hesitancy as 
to coming forward for the Fellowship. 

By making this temporary proviso a permanent 
by-law, the Institute will lose in dignity, and will 
not be likely to gain even in numbers; and it had 
been well if, instead, the provision had been 
allowed to lapse. 
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BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING. 
Recent Additions to the Library. 


The Hon. Secretary, Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
F.8.A., at the General Meeting last Monday, in- 
vited members to inspect a number of books laid 
on the table representing the principal additions 
made to the Library during the last six months. 
Amongst them was a work, in two volumes, on 
Venice and the Churches in Venice, by Professor 
Meldahl [Hon. Corr. M.|, of Copenhagen. The 
great value of the book lay in the fact that Pro- 
fessor Meldahl had given what, as far as he was 
aware, did not appear in any other book-—i.e. 
plans and sections of eighty churches in Venice. 
He recommended students contemplating a visit 
to Venice to look through the book, as they would 
find there a large number of churches which 
they might otherwise miss if they were not aware 
of their existence. Another distinguished member, 
Professor Baldwin Brown [H.4A.|, had written a 
work, which no doubt many members were already 
acquainted with, called The Karly Arts in Eng- 
land, in two volumes. Anything coming from 
Professor Baldwin Brown would command their 
attention, and the Literature Committee had 
wisely purchased a copy for the Loan Library. 
He mentioned the latter fact, as he was quite sure 
that many members would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of borrowing the book. 
Then Mr. Max Clarke [A.| had presented them 
with a very valuable copy of Serlio’s Architetiura, 
Book IV. They had the more complete work in six 
volumes which was published in 1551; but the 
book Mr. Max Clarke had so kindly presented was 
very scarce, and was the first work ever published 
by Serlio. A work of a very different character 
was one by Herr Streit, of Vienna, to whom their 
thanks were due for the copy before them. It 
was a remarkable book, relating to a subject that 
had never been properly worked out—i.e. the evolu- 
tion of theatres, their planning and arrangement, 
beginning with the early Greek theatres and coming 
down to the latest example—the late Professor 
Semper’s magnificent Opera House at Vienna. 
They would find a number of illustrations relating 
to the Shakespearian theatres that they as English- 
men were interestedin. Another important volume 
was that by Count Robert Lasteyrie, the well known 
author on medieval art, on the French Sculptures 
of the Middle Ages. dt was probable that this book 
would be referred to on more than one occasion in 
the course of next Session, when their attention 
would probably be called to the sculptured figures 
on the west facade of Wells Cathedral. Many 
would remember that some forty years ago the 
late Professor Cockerell made a special study of 
these remarkable sculptures of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. From what he(the speaker) knew of the subject 
he believed that there were more than 150 life-size 
figures and something like three or four hundred 
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on a smaller scale. The Dean and Chapter of 
Wells Cathedral had lately been repairing the west 
facade, and they had utilised the opportunity the 
scaffolding afforded of having photographs taken 
of all the sculptures. He mentioned the matter 
now because, having Count Robert Lasteyrie’s 
book before them, they would be able to see the 
difference in the treatment of the human figure by 
French and English sculptors. Amongst the pur- 
chases made by the Literature Committee he would 
mention a work by Herr Ungewitter on the 
construction of medieval buildings generally. 
The value of the book lies in the numerous illus- 
trations of Gothic vaulting, showing the manner 
in which the medieval architects and masons set 
to work in their scientific methods of construction, 
and how they overcame difficulties in constructing 
those extraordinary vaults that have been the 
delight and admiration of succeeding generations. 
There were also on the table some thin little books 
—four of them at present—on Italian towns. They 
are really monographs of different towns, published 


under the direction of Dr. Ricci, by different 
authors. Each book is very beautifully illustrated, 


and he strongly recommended students going 
to any of these towns in Italy to invest 3s. Gd. in 
the purchase of one of them. Then he came toa 
work by M. Durand, a monograph of the great 
Cathedral of Amiens. The first volume, published 
in 1901, related to the structural part of the edifice, 
and also to the exterior. The second volume, 
shortly to be published, will comprise the fit- 
tings and tombs and the interior of that magnifi- 
cent structure. The book is beautifully illustrated, 
and well worthy of study. Another monograph is 
by Mr. J. A. Reeve on Fountains Abbey, published 
some years ago. He was glad to say that the 
Literature Committee had been able to secure a 
copy. Touching on this point, he would like to 
say that it would be well if the Institute paid 
a little more attention to monographs of their 
great buildings than had hitherto’ been the case. 
They knew what had been done on the Conti- 
nent in this respect, but it was not likely that 
any of their younger men would go to the 
expense of preparing these splendid monographs. 
He thought, however, that the Institute might 
give them some littie encouragement. The 
mental discipline that was so essential in the 
preparation of drawings and the study of any one 
building was, he thought, of far more value than 
the sketching haphazard of pretty things that 
might interest the student or take his fancy for 
the passing moment. Then there was a little 
book by Mr. F. Roe, the artist, on Ancient 
Coffers and Cupboards from the earliest time 
io the middle of the sixteenth century. They 
had no other book on the subject; but it 
was on somewhat similar lines to a work pub- 
lished a few years ago on the contents of the 
Museum at Cluny, though on a much smaller 
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scale. Anybody who looked at the book would 
fancy that Mr. Roe, who was a painter, was an 
architect also: some of his geometrical drawing 
was excellent, especially the woodwork of the coffers. 
Another book he must specially draw attention 
to was the one published under the auspices of the 
I:cole des Beaux-Arts. It consisted of the com- 
petitive work for the prizes known as the Rougevin 
and Godebeuf. M. Rougevin gave a prize as far 
back as 1857, and continued it annually, for the best 
sketches of decorative work in connection with 
architecture, and in 1881 M. Godebeuf followed it 
up by giving another prize. The Icole thought so 
much of these designs that they had published 
them, and it was interesting to us to see the 
tendency of decorative art in the rising generation 
of students in France. Then there was a splendid 
work by M. Ch. Brossard entitled Géographi 
pitloresque et monumentale de la France. It was 
commenced in 1900, and was only recently com- 
pleted. Its value to the student of architecture 
was that the whole of France was cut up into 
certain districts or provinces—the north, the east, 
the west, and the south-east and south-west. In 
each volume were given maps relating to those 
different provinces, and the exact position of every 
monument and every building was marked. ‘The 
work was beautifully illustrated, many of the 
illustrations being in colours. He hoped mem- 
bers would look at it before it was sent to the 
binders. The books he had alluded to, as well as 
many others purchased by the Literature Com- 
mittee, would lie on the table till the end of the 
Session ; after that they would go to the binders 
and be catalogued in the usualway. Mr. GRAHAM 
concluded by saying that these additions to the 
Library showed the activity of the Literature Com- 
mittee. They also showed the good judgment 
displayed in the purchase of books likely to be of 
value to our students, and they further showed 
how we were gradually filling up the diminish- 
ing gaps in our splendid Library. 


Elections to the Fellowship. 

THE PRESIDENT, after the election of candidates 
to membership, congratulated the Institute on the 
very satisfactory list of members brought forward 
for election that evening. Many of the ecandi- 
dates, he said, had been Associates for some time, 
and had now come forward for Fellowship. He 
hoped others would follow their example. 


The Royal Gold Medal and Annual Dinner. 


THE PrestpENT reminded members that on the 
Gold Medal night—viz. the 22nd June—ladies 
not only would be admitted, but would be welcome 
visitors. The Council hoped that they would have 
a large gathering to welcome Mr. McKim who was 
coming over from America specially for the occa- 
sion, and the more members who came and brought 
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ladies the better they should be pleased. Refresh- 
ments would be served in the rooms downstairs, 
and they hoped to make a festive occasion of it. 
The same with regard to the Annual Dinner. A 
number of distinguished guests were coming, and 
he hoped that as many members as could make it 
convenient would attend the Dinner and help to 
make it a success and increase the compliment 
to Mr. McKim. 


The Annual Elections. 


The Serutineers appointed to direct the annual 
elections met at the Institute on Friday the 5th 
inst. to receive the voting lists and count the votes. 
The polling had been exceptionally heavy ; nearly 
eight hundred voting papers having been received 

an excess of more than two hundred over any 
previous record. The work of counting began at 
eleven, and lasted till eight o’clock in the evening. 
The Scrutineers’ Reports were presented at the 
Business Meeting last Monday, and the seals 
having been broken in the presence of the Meet- 
ing, the results of the elections were read out 
by the Secretary, and the successful candidates 
declared duly elected to the respective offices. 

The following are the results :-— 


Tue Covuncin. 

The Scrutineers report that 772 voting papers were 
received, and that they had to reject 69 for informality. 

Prestpent.—Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A. [wnopposed). 

Vice-PRestpents (4).—John Belcher, A.R.A.; Thomas 
Edward Colleutt ; Alfred Darbyshire, F.S.A.; John Slater, 
B.A.Lond unopposed oe 

Honorary Secrerary.—-Alexander Graham, F.S.A. [w- 
opposed . 

Members or Councrn (18).—Elected: Edward William 
Mountford, 600 votes; Leonard Stokes, 577; Professor 
Berestord Pite, 551; Frank Baggallay, 511 ; Edwin Thomas 
Hall, 507; George Halford Fellowes Prynne, 493; John 
James Burnet, A.R.S.A., 488; William Howard Seth- 
Smith, 476; Ernest George, 470; James Sivewright Gib- 
son, 469; Arnold Mitchell, 457; Charles Edward Bateman, 
119; Alfred William Stephens Cross, M.A.Cantab., 402 ; 
John Alfred Gotch, V'.S.A., 395; John William Simpson, 
388; Charles Henry Heathcote, 386; George Frederick 
Bodley, R.A., F.S.A., 383; Samuel Bridgman Russell, 367. 

Not elected : Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon., 356 votes ; 
Arthur Conran Blomfield, M.A.Cantab., 353; William 
Flockhart, 353 ; William Douglas Carée, M.A.Cantab., 
I'.S.A., 344; Frederic Richard Farrow, 340 ; Edward 
Augustus Gruning, 322; William Milner Fawcett, M.A. 
Cantab., F.S.A., 305; Samuel Perkins Pick, 297; Silvanus 
Trevail, 259; Henry Heathcote Statham, 253; Charles 
Harrison Townsend, 232; Frank Loughborough Pearson, 
221; George Enoch Grayson, 205; Joseph Douglass 
Mathews, 204; Ralph Selden Wornum, 186; Herbert 
Osborn Cresswell, 157. 

AssociaTE-MgmpBers or Councin (4).—-EHlected: Robert 
Shekleton Balfour, 596 votes; Henry Vaughan Lan- 
chester, 580; Edmund Wimperis, 512; Walter John Nash 
Millard, 419. 

Not elected: Herbert Winkler Wills, 388 votes; 
Arthur Thomas Bolton, 303. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED Societies (9).— Elected : 
Arthur Harrison (Birmingham Architectural Association), 
544 votes; George Cappinger Ashlin, R.H.A. (Royal Insti- 
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tute of the Architects of Ireland), 530; Alexander Hunter 
Crawford (Edinburgh Architectural Association), 525; 
James William Beaumont (Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects), 518; Arthur William Brewill (Nottingham Archi- 
tectural Society), 511; Horatio Kelson Bromhead (Glasgow 
Institute of Architects), 502; Butler Wilson (Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society), 501; Joseph Wood 
(Bristol Society of Architects), 468; John Woolfall (Liver- 
pool Architectural Society), 461. 

Not elected: John Walton Taylor (Northern Archi- 
tectural Association), 439 votes; David Morgan (Cardiff, S. 
Wales and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society), 372; Arthur 
Wakerley (Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archi- 
tects), 341; Arthur Clyne (Aberdeen Society of Architects), 
244. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
(Lonpox).—Henry Thomas Hare (unopposed). 

Auditors,—Louis Ambler [/’.]; William Adam Forsyth 
A.] [unopposed ). 

ART COMMITTEE. 

The Scrutineers report that twenty-eight papers had to 
be rejected for informality. 

Fellows (10).—Elected : Henry Thomas Hare, 546 votes ; 
Ernest George, 514; Leonard Stokes, 507; Thomas Ed- 
ward Colleutt, 493; Edward William Mountford, 486; Sir 
William Emerson, 432; John William Simpson, 425; 
James Sivewright Gibson, 417; John Maevicar Anderson, 
402; William Douglas Carée, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A., 373. 

Not elected: George Halford Fellowes Prynne, 372 
votes; John James Burnet, A.R.S.A., 364; William Flock 
hart, 296; George Campbell Sherrin, 185; Ralph Selden 
Wornum, 162; Francis Thomas Verity, 161; John Henry 
Townsend Woodd, M.A.Cantab., 133; Herbert Read, 106, 

Associates (6).—Elected: Robert Shekleton Balfour, 
502 votes; Henry Vaughan Lanchester, 420; Edmund 
Wimperis, 381; William Henry Romaine-Walker, 328 ; 
Walter John Nash Millard, 306; Percy Erskine Nobbs, 
M.A.Edin., 261. 

Not elected: John Ernest Newberry, 243 votes; 
Arthur Thomas Bolton, 237 ; Robert Watson, 222 ; William 
Gilmour Wilson, 199; Philip Appleby Robson, 188; Her- 
bert Passmore, 172. 


LITERATURE COMMITTEE. 

The Scrutineers report that twenty-nine papers had to 
be rejected for informality. 

Fellows (10).—Elected (unopposed).—John Bilson, 
F.S.A.; Alfred William Stephens Cross, M.A.Cantab. ; 
Francis Hooper; William Alfred Pite; George Halford 
Fellowes Prynne; Richard Phené Spiers, F.S.A.; Hugh 
Stannus; Henry Heathcote Statham; Charles Harrison 
Townsend; Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. 

Associates (6).—Elected: Percy Leslie Waterhouse, 
M.A.Cantab., 435 votes; Arthur Smyth Flower, M.A.Oxon., 
F.S.A., 402; Professor Ravenscroft Elsey Smith, 400 ; 
Perey Scott Worthington, M.A.Oxon., 389; Arthur Maryon 
Watson, B.A.Lond., 347; Charles Herbert Reilly, 
M.A.Cantab., 334. 

Not elected: John Humphreys Jones, B.A.Lond., 
260; John James Joass, 255; Hubert Christian Corlette, 
248; Henry Tanner, jun., 216; Frederick Dare Clapham, 
169; Frederick Chatterton, 118. 


PRACTICE COMMITTEE. 

The Scrutineers report that forty-one papers had to be 
rejected for informality. 

Fellows (10).—Elected: Samuel Flint Clarkson, 563 
votes; Thomas Henry Watson, 551; Joseph Douglass 
Mathews, 549; Walter Hilton Nash, 537; George Hub- 
bard, F.S.A., 531; Edmund Woodthorpe, M.A., 519; 
Thomas Batterbury, 514; Ernest Flint, 479; Alexander 
Henry Kersey, 477; James Osborne Smith, 474. 


Not elected: Frederick Ernest Eales, 418; Charles 
Fitzroy Doll, 358. 

Associates (6).—Elected : Max Clarke, 481 votes ; William 
H. Atkin-Berry, 463 ; William Henry White, 463 ; Charles 
Henry Brodie, 461; Augustus William Tanner, 399; Her- 
bert Hardwicke Langston, 382. 

Not elected: Kdwin Richard Hewitt, 364; Edward 
Greenop, 326; Sydney Perks, 306. 


SCIENCE COMMITTER, 

The Scrutineers report that thirty-three papers had to be 
rejected for informality. 

Fellows: Elected: Herbert Dunean Searles-Wood, 
554 votes; Thomas Blashill, 545; Francis Hooper, 532 ; 
James Sivewright Gibson, 520; Alfred Saxon Snell, 523 ; 
Ernest Flint, 513; Keith Downes Young, 513; William 
Edward Riley, 485; George Hornblower, 473; Benjamin 
Tabberer, 469. 

Not elected: Lewis Solomon, 455; Frederic Ham- 
mond, 432. 

Associates.—Elected : Max Clarke, 516 votes; Bernard 
John Dicksee, 490; Henry William Burrows, 465; George 
Pearson, 451; Archibald Duncan Watson, 424; Edwin 
Richard Hewitt, 421. 

Not elected: Kdward Brookes Ellis, 348 votes: 


Arthur Richard Mayston, 257; William Jacques, 241. 


The Scrutineers of the Council Papers were 
Messrs. R. IF. Chisholm |/".|, George Elkington 
P.\, J. Leeming [/’.), H. H. Wigglesworth |/’.\, 
Geoffry Lucas [4.|, A. Sykes [d.], W. W. Wonna 
cott [A.|, H. Stannus [/’.] (Chairman). The 
Serutineers of the Standing Committee Papers 
were—Ar7t : Messrs. R. Falconer MacDonald | 1’. 
and Albert W. Cleaver [A.]; Literature: F. A. 
Powell [F.| and Richard M. Roe [f’.| ; Practice : 
Henry A. Crouch [4.] and Thomas A. Pole 
[4.] ; Science: W. H. Harrison [F’.] and G. O. 
Scorer [A. 


Votes of Thanks. 


The results of the Annual Elections being 
known, Sir Wm. Emerson, Past President, rose 
and said that if he was in order he should like to 
refer to the fact that there was a gentleman whose 
name had not been returned on the Council this 
time to whom the greatest thanks of the Institute 
were due for past services—he referred to Mr. 
Gruning. (Prolonged applause.) If there was one 
member of the Institute to whom the thanks of 
the General Body were due it was Mr. Gruning. 
Only those who had worked with him on the 
Council for so many years, as he (Sir William) 
had done, could know the exceptional services 
he had rendered to the Institute in a quiet 
and unassuming way. If he was in order he 
should like to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gruning for the long service he had rendered to 
the Institute as a Member of the Council, and 
also to express his personal regret that they had 
not been permitted to retain him for another term. 

Mr. Doucnass MATHEws [F’| said he seconded 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Gruning with very 
great pleasure. , 

Mr. H. W. Burrows [4.] said that, as an old 
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pupil of Mr. Gruning’s, he would like to join in 
the vote of thanks to him. 

THE PRESIDENT said that he was quite sure that 
the vote would receive the unanimous approval of 
the Meeting. He had intended to propose it 
himself, and was very glad he had been anti- 
cipated by Sir William Emerson. As Sir Wil- 
liam said, nobody who ‘had not sat on the 
Council could realise the value of the reliable 
judgment Mr. Gruning had brought to bear upon 
all subjects that had come before them, and the 
immense help that it had been to them. The 
Council had always felt that in Mr. Gruning they 
had at their service a judgment on which they 
could rely, and that was given in the best interests 
of the Institute. Therefore he would put that the 
best thanks of the Institute be given to Mr. Gruning 
for his long-continued and invaluable services on 
the Council. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. EF. A. Gruninc, who spoke with 
emotion, said he found it extr difficult to 
acknowledge in proper terms the compliment paid 
to him. It was now thirty years since he had been 
first elected on the Council, and this was the first 
occasion that he had not been returned. He had 
now served eighteen years uninterruptedly. He 
could only say that he felt very deeply the com- 
pliment paid to him, and that his services in any 
capacity would always be at the disposal of the 
Instit ite. 

THE PRESIDENT 


some 


mely 


said that there were other 
names which he thought it only right that he 
should mention. Mr. Phené Spiers had served on 
the Council for many years, had done them good 
service, and had devoted a great deal of time and 
attention to the Institute’s affairs, but he had 
thought that he was now entitled to retire from 
active service on the Council, and therefore had 
not offered himself for re-election. Again they 
must all regret the loss of Mr. Carée. But Mr. 
Carée and Mr. Gruning they all hoped to see back 
on the Council, and he thought it was only a slight 
aberration that they were not returned this time. 
There were also Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Paul Water- 


house : both of them— Mr. Fawcett for many years 
as Vice-President as well as Member of Council 

had given them their very best services. All 
these names he thought it was only right, after 


they had helped them so much, that he should 
mention. He mentioned them for another 
reason—that he hoped that the members who 
were taking their places on the Council would 
endeavour to emulate their example, and help on 
their work as much as those gentlemen had done. 
THE PresIpENT also asked the Meeting to pass 
a very hearty vote of thanks to the Serutineers. A 
great many more votes had been polled than usual, 
and the Scrutineers had had to remain counting 
votes until eight o’clock in the evening. 
This vote was also carried by acclamation. 


also 
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The Institute Forms of Contract. 


Proceeding to the next business on the Agenda, 
which related to proposed amendments in the 
Schedules of Conditions of Contract, the Prest- 
DENT expressed his satisfaction that they at last 
seemed to be within sight of a solution of a ques- 
tion which had occupied the Institute for a great 
many years. 

The first time the subject was broached was on 
the 18th January 1887, when Mr. T. Rickman 
announced ata Meeting of the Practice Committee 
that he had been approached by the Secretary of 
the Institute of Builders with a view to alterations 
in the existing Heads of Conditions of Contract. 
‘The Committee agreed to consider the question, and 
a Sub-Committee was formed. The Sub-Committee 
submitted their draft of General Conditions to 
the Practice Committee on the 18th December 
1888, and for the following year the draft was 
considered by the Practice Committee. Negotia- 
tions were then instituted (December 1889) with 
the Institute of Builders. On the 29th May 1891 
the Committee considered the draft as altered by 
the Institute of Builders, and negotiations with 
that Body were continued through the year. On 
the 9th August 1892 the first Conference between 
the Practice Committee and the Institute of 
uilders was held, the representatives of the 
Practice Committee being Messrs. Henry Currey, 
H. C. Boyes, G. E. Grayson, Edwin T. Hall, and 
T. M. Rickman. Negotiations then continued for 
two or three years, but unfortunately it was found 
impossible to come to an agreement. In 1895 the 
negotiations were dropped, and in July of that 
year the Institute Form of Contract, which was in 
use from that date to April 1901, was issued. 

On the 5th December 1898 the Secretary of the 
Institute reported that he had had an interview 
with the Secretary of the Institute of Builders with 
reference to an agreement between the two Bodies 
on the Arbitration Clause, and a Sub-Committee of 
the Council, consisting of Messrs. Aston Webb, I. 
A. Gruning, John Slater, Wm. Emerson, Thomas 
Blashill, and Edwin T. Hall, was appointed to 
confer with the Builders. Several meetings of the 
joint representatives were held, and on the 8th Octo- 
ber 1900 the Institute of Builders forwarded the 
Report of the Joint Committee to the Council and 
stated that they were prepared to adopt it. On 
the 10th December the Council submitted the 
revised Paper to the General Body. The Arbitra- 
ion Clause, however, as revised, met with such 
strong opposition that the Council referred the 
matter again to the Institute of Builders urging 
the modifications required to make the Clause 
acceptable to the R.LB.A. After some further 
correspondence it was announced in April 1901 at 
a General Meeting that the negotiations between 
the Council and the Institute of Builders for a 
uniform Contract had failed, and at a Speciai 
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General Meeting held on the 15th April 1901 the 
present I’orm as revised by the R.I.B.A. was 
sanctioned. On the 19th January 1903 the 
President reported to the Council that the Presi 
dent of the Institute of Builders had expressed 
the willingness of the Builders to accept the 
Institute Form as it now stood, with the addi- 
tion of a proviso to Clause 16. The matter was 
referred to a Committee of the Council, who on 
the 18th May 1903 reported that they had con- 
ferred with Mr. King and Mr. Greenwood on 
behalf of the Builders, who had agreed to accept 
the Institute Form subject only to the modifica- 
tions now proposed. ‘The President of the Insti- 
tute of Builders was then requested to send a formal 
communication to the Council stating that his 
Institute and the National Federation of Master 
Builders were prepared to accept the two Forms of 
Agreement and Conditions issued by the R.L.B.A. 
provided the alterations were agreed to; and that 
the Council would then recommend the General 
Body to agree to the alterations. 

The President went on to say that he had 
thought it well to give this outline of the history 
of the negotiations to show the care with which 
the documents had been prepared, with the re- 
sult that the Builders had now agreed to accept 
the Conditions of Contract, as published and 
issued, with practically only a slight verbal altera- 
tion in Clause 1. ‘That alteration had arisen 
because there was some doubt whether the Clause 
applied to drawings only, or to any alterations 
in the work which may be ordered. ‘Those altera- 
tions had been accepted by the Builders, and le 
now recommended the Meeting to make this a 
final settlement of the question between the 
Institute and the Institute of Builders. He there- 
fore moved that the following alterations in 
Clause 1 of the Contract be adopted by the Insti- 
tute—viz. : 

Line 3* 

Lines 4 and 5: jor 
planation of the same ”’ 
tions, and explanations.”’ 


7 4 7? 
read ** signed. 
‘“and instructions in ex 
read “ instruetions, direc- 


: for “said” 


Line 9: for “in excess of" read “ extra to.”’ 
Line 12: for “ excess’ read “ extra.” 
Bottom line: for “‘exeess”’ read * extra.” 


Thus amended the clause would read as follows: 
1.—The works shall be carried out in accordance with the 

directions and to the reasonable satisfaction of the Areh 

tect, in accordance with the signed Drawings and Speciti 


cation, and in accordance with such further drawin 
details, instructions, directions, and explanations as may 
from time to time be given by the Architect. If the work 
shown on any such further drawings or details, or nec 
sary to comply with any such instructions, directions, 01 
explanations be, in the opinion of the Contractor, extra to 


that comprised in the Contract, he shall, before proceedin 
with such work, give notice in writing to this 
Architect. In the event of the Architect and Contractor 


effect to thre 


references are to the clause as 


* The 


current KALENDAR, p. 319. 


printe din 


417 


l ] 





ing to agre to wWheth or not there is any extra, 
ind of the Architect deciding that the Contractor is to 
carry out the said work, the Contractor shall accordingly 
do so, and the question whether or not there is any extra, 

l if t of, shall, failing sreement, be 
settied | provided in Clause 32, and thi 
Contrac iid accordingly. The Contract 
Drawing m shall remain in the custody of 
the Areh be produced by him at his oflice 

and the Employer or by the Con 

ctol 

Mr. Rosson: Will this apply to all England? 

[HE Presipent: Yes. 

On a show of hands the motion was carried 
weil. CON. 

THe Presipent then referred to the second 


Form of Contract—viz. that for use where quan- 
tities form part of the contract. That form had 
also been accepted by the Builders, provided that 
the following clause be inserted after Clause 12 
viz. 

“124. Should any error appear in the Bills of 
Quantities other than in the Contvactor’s prices 
and calculations, it shall be rectified, and such 
rectification shall constitute a variation of the 
Contract, and shall be dealt with as hereinafter 
provided.’ 

‘That, as he understood it, meant that if any 
faults were found in the quantities as taken out, 
they might be rectified in the adjustment of the 
accounts at the end. Both bodies seemed to 
consider that it was only fair to insert such 
a clause, and the Council recommended that it 
should be added. He would therefore move this 
addition to Clause 12. 

Mr. J. DouaGnass MarxHrws: LI understand 
that this only applies to the Form where quan- 
tities form part of the Contract. 

THe Presipent: That is so. 

Mr. DouGuass Maruews said he should like 
to say a word with reference to the resolution just 
passed. It would be pleasing to all members to 
feel that a satisfactory arrangement had at last 
been arrived at between the Builders’ association 


and the Institute. He must say, however, that 
he should have liked the Practice Committee, 
who had had this matter in hand for a great 
many years, to have known what was taking 


place. Until notice of the Meeting was issued 
it was quite unknown to them that the matter 
was so near completion. This was not the only 
clause on which comments had been made from 
time to time by members of the Institute. Many 
had been laid before the Council and referred to 
the Practice Committee, and others had been sent 
direct to the Committee. He therefore thought 
that before the form of Contract was finally settled 
it would have been advantageous if questions 
which had been asked had been considered. It 
most undesirable thing that alterations 
should have to be continually made in the Con- 
ditions of Contract. But he took it that the 
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matter was now finally settled, and therefore the 
consideration of the suggestions made must pass. 
At the same time he considered that if the 
Practice Committee had been informed of what 
was taking place, possibly improved Conditions 
of Contract might have been the result. 

Mr. Epwin T. Hatu [F.] seconded the proposal 
that this clause be inserted after Clause 12 of the 
Form where quantities form part of the Contract. 
This l‘orm was put forward by the Institute about 
a year ago. He ventured then to draw attention 
to what he felt was a little defect, viz. that th« 
Form of Conditions as drawn said that the works 


were to be carried out in accordance with the 
drawings, the specification, and the bills of 


quantities. A court of law had held that any- 
thing shown in any one of those was binding on 
the builder, so that the builder did not get what 
they intended he should get—the benefit of 
having errors in the bills of quantities corrected. 
The Builders had approached them with a view 
to their giving effect to what was the intention 
of the Institute and the intention of the Practice 
Committee, namely, that if the quantities were 
found to be in error they should be corrected 
whether the errors were pro or ¢ The Builders, 
therefore, in asking the Institute to agree to this, 
had asked a reasonable thing, which it was intended 
should be given them; and this addition merely 
said that if there were any errors in the measure- 
ments or description prepared by the quantity 
surveyor, they should be corrected, but no errors 
which were the result of the builder’s own careless- 
ness either in pricing or in moneying out. The 
reason why the matter was not sent to the Practice 
Committee was this. The alteration proposed was 
merely a verbal one, and would carry out what the 
Committee had originally intended. There was no 
time for the Builders to have a meeting to ap- 
prove the action of their delegates and then to en- 
able the Council to send the matter to the Practice 
Committee before the present meeting was held. 
It was felt that as this was the last business 
meeting of the Session it would be a pity to 
lose four or five months, as they would do if they 
had to bring it forward in November after it had 
been to the Practice Committee. The Council 
felt therefore that the Committee would not object 
to their giving effect to what was the Committee's 
wish by a mere verbal alteration, and he felt sure 
that that would commend itself to Mr. Douglass 
Mathews and his Committee and to the members 
of the General Body. He thought that members 
of the Institute might congratulate themselves 
that the judgment which they ventured to form 
as to the equity of their contract had been abso 
lutely acquiesced in, not only by the Institute of 
Builders, but by the National lederation, which 
took in the whole country. It showed that they, 
a3 architects, tried to take what they were proud 
to believe was their rightful position; that is, the 
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position of a judge of equity between employers 
and builders; and after five years the Builders 
had accepted the document issued as an Institute 
paper, with merely verbal alterations. He thought 
that showed that they had been just to the 
builders, and that these had at last recognised 
their justice; and, as one who had taken an 
active interest in this subject from the very first, 
he personally felt that he might congratulate 
the Institute that they had at last got a settle- 
ment of a very vexatious question. 

Mr. H. Harpwicke Langston |4.| said that 
Mr. Hall talked about equity and fairness. Why, 
he asked, should they not be fair to their clients 
as well as to the builders? If a contractor put 
down a price considerably in excess of anything in 
the bills of quantities, and if that was carried in 
addition to some hundreds of pounds, was not 
that to be rectified? It was quite clear that the 
contractor was taking care of himself. They 
wanted equity on both sides, and not only on 


one side. And this clause did not give it on 
both sides. Why should the matter be opened 
up at all, if not for fair play between Con- 


tractor and Employer? The builders had plenty 
of time to look through the bills of quantities 
to see if they were correct before they agreed to 
the bills of quantities forming part of the con- 
tract. And where would they (the architects) 
land themselves? ‘l'hey would be in the hands 
of their quantity surveyors. Was not the client, 
the employer, entitled to have a thing rectified if 
the contractor carried in something that was 
grossly wrong and in excess ? He hoped it would 
be referred to the Practice Committee that they 
micht give it calm deliberation ; and there was no 
great haste. They had waited years and years, 
and surely they could wait another four months. 
He would move as an amendment, therefere, that 
this matter be referred to the consideration of the 
Practice Committee. 

Mr. JoHN SuATER, Vice-President, said he could 
not help thinking that Mr. Langston had dis- 
covered a mare’s nest. It was true that there 
might be an error slightly in excess, but they 
were contemplating circumstances where the 
lowest tender was accepted, and, if the lowest 
tender was accepted, it must be perfectly clear 
that any slight error on the other side could not 
affect the general tender, and that the man who 
had the work was the man whose tender was 
lowest. It was far more likely, leaving that chance 
out of consideration, to benefit the employer, 
because they said that if the builder had carelessly 
priced £10 instead of £100 in the abstract, that 
was a case of error on the part of the builder which 
was far more likely to have gained him the lowest 
place than any excess would have done. He 
did not think the client need be under any ap- 
prehension as to this clause affecting his in- 
terest. He was quite sure, as Mr. Hall had said, 
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that there had not been the slightest idea of any 
discourtesy towards the Practice Committee in not 
sending this matter uptothem. But with regard 
to Clause 1 in the ordinary contract, and with 
regard to this Clause 12a, it was felt that the 
matter was an exceedingly small one, and that it 
was far more important to get the matter settled 
once for all than to have an elaborate and lengthy 
discussion on certain little points. It was, he 
believed, only that afternoon that they had got 
from the Secretary of the Institute of Builders an 
absolute statement that they would agree to these 
terms. The Institute, he felt sure, might rely 
upon this, that the Conditions of Contract, whether 
with or without Bills of Quantities, as now agreed 
upon would work fairly on both sides. 

Mr. Lanes'ron said Mr. Slater’s remark about 
a supposed slight to the Practice Committee was 
nothing to the point. He had never seen the 
clause till that day, and upon reading it, it struck 
him at once that it was a one-sided clause. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippueton [A.] seconded Mr. 
Langston’s amendment. Whatever might be the 
result, he thought it was right that a matter of 
this sort should go back to that Committee 
which had had the question in hand for so many 
years. 

Mr. H. K. Bromueap [F’) said that perhaps 
he might mention that this rule which they now 
proposed to adopt in England had been carried 
out for twenty years, or thereabouts, in Scotland, 
and he thought he could assure Mr. Langston that 
there was no hardship or difficulty whatever. 
Without that clause there used to be a great hard- 
ship. He had once been himself under the un- 
fortunate necessity, which he felt very dishonour- 
able, of striking off £100 from a tradesman who 
in his calculations had added up his columns £100 
too little, simply because errors were not to be 
rectified. But for twenty years past they had ruled 
under the very same kind of condition which was 
here proposed; and the hardship entirely disap- 
peared if they realised this, that when the esti- 
mates came in they were uncommonly unwise if 
they did not themselves make a calculation and 
see if there were any errors, and correct those 
errors before the estimates were adopted. If that 
were done they would find that carried no injustice 
cither to proprietor or to tradesman. 

Mr. Lanaston said he was not denying that at 
all. This clause was not law. They should 
not have a thing one way for one man and an- 
other way for another man when both were 
interested in its being the same. It was so 
manifest that it did not require argument. He 
hoped the matter would go to the Practice Com- 
mittee. If they wanted an alteration the Com- 
mittee would thresh it out. But that proposed 
was no good. 

Mr. C. H. Bropre suggested to Mr. Langston 
not to give the Practice Committee any more 


trouble over the matter. He took what Mr. 
Langston would no doubt call a one-sided view. 
He was Secretary to the Committee, and there- 
fore he did not want it sent back As a 
matter of fact he might tell the Meeting that 
after the decision in Ford v. Bemrose a very im- 
portant communication went from the Practice 
Committee to the Council suggesting that some- 
thing of this sort was necessary. The Council 
did not see fit to accept their suggestion, but they 
had, he understood, accepted the suggestion of 
the Institute of Builders. That did not matter 
in the result; the thing had better go on and be 
carried at once. It was what they wanted. 

THE PresIpENT said that, as had already been 
explained, there had been no intention whatever 
of any discourtesy to the Practice Committee, but 
after so many years they were anxious to bring 
the matter to a close. He fancied they should 
never all agree absolutely on every detail; they 
had got as near as they could, and he asked 
them to pass the clause as it stood. 

Mr. Langston’s amendment to refer the clause 
back to the Practice Committee was put, and lost, 
two only voting for the amendment. The motion 
to accept the additional Clause 124 was then put 
and carried with one dissentient. 


The late Valere Dumortier “Hon. Corr. /.}. 


Monsieur Valére Dumortier, the distinguished 
Belgian architect, whose death was announced by 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, at 
the General Meeting last Monday, had been an 
Hon. Corresponding Member of the Institute 
since 1898. He was one of the original members 
and founders of the Société Centrale d’Archi- 
tecture de Belgique, which came into existence in 
1872. He was President of that Society when 
the Congrés International des Architectes was 
held at Brussels in 1897, and attended by Pro- 
fessor Aitchison, Mr. Phené Spiers, and Mr. John 
Slater as delegates of the Institute. Monsieur 
Dumortier was the director of L’ mulation, an 
admirable architectural journal, and organ of the 
Société Centrale d’Architecture. He held the 
post of Provincial Architect in Chief of Brabant, 
and was a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 
Amongst his principal architectural works may 
be mentioned the Palais de Justice at Nivelles 
and the Hotel Communale at Schaerbeck, illustra- 
tions of which he presented to the Institute at the 
time of his election as a Corresponding Member. 
On the motion of the Hon. Secretary the Meeting 
resolved that a message of condolence should be 
sent from the Institute to his near relatives. 


Liverpool Cathedral Competition [p. 391). 


The various phases in the Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition have been duly noted in the JouRNAL. 
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The latest remains to be ch nicled. i Execu 

tive Committee held a meeti tl 26th ORIGINS IN EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
and at the close thereof handed t following 

communication to the Press :—‘ After y careful N connection with Sir Martin Conway’s valuable 
and prolonged discussion, it was resolved, on th Paper on the Beginnings of the Egyptian Style 
motion of Mr. R. A. Hampson led by tl of Architecture |ante, p. 3873] two questions 
Hon. Arthur Stanley, M.P.. ‘That Mr. G. F. suggest themselves. One is the question whether 
Bodley, R.A., and Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott be aj we can exclude timber building, as distinct from 
proached with a view to their appoint as joint wattle-and-daub, from the consideration of origins, 
architects of the proposed | ol Cathedra and the other is the question of lotus . papyrus 
and that the design marked ‘No. 1” be selected, furnishing the motive of the familiar plant-like 
subject to the above arrangement, d to such columns which bulk so largely among the extant 
alterations and modifications as 1 be advised remains of Egyptian architecture. There is no 
by the architects and approved by the committe question, as Prof ssor Conway showed, that mud 
and also subject to the signing ra upprove d strengthe ned with wooden lraming 1s the material 
avreement.’” The author of No. 1 design is Mr. copied in stone in many monumental Egyptian 
Giles Gilbert Seott. a erandson of Sir Gilbert buildings of later times ; but will this explain the 
Scott. Mr. Bodley was joint advisory architect emarkable forms on the sarcophagus of Men- 
with Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. It has been offi kaura? De Sarzec has, of course, found at Tel-lo 
cially explained that the origina ¢ on of the what Loftus discovered long ago at Warka--crude 
designs arose from a difficulty the matter of brick facades enriched with rectangular vertical 
computing the accommodatio1 e building. recesses. This might explain the upright pro- 
This led to mutual explanations, with the result jections and recesses on the sarcophagus ; but the 
that the decision recorded above , nimously construction of this, as shown in Perring’s geo- 


arrived at. 


Assignment of Province. 
rah A itectural Assi 


alllan 


The Edinburgh Association : 
The fact of the Edin 


ciation coming into 


Institute has necessitated the ap] to tha 
body of a part of the province hithert nder the 
jurisdiction of the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 
At the meeting of the Council the Sth inst. it 
was decided that the province of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association should « prise the 
counties of Linlithgow, Edi h, Haddington, 
Berwick, Roxbureh, Dumfries, ay irk, and 


Peebles, the remainder of the old province being 
under the jurisdiction of the Glasgow Institute. 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. 


The Devon and Exeter Sov vy have pub shed 
a “Journal of Proceedings 1902--1903,”"’ a must 
be congratulated on its ay Besides con 


taining the Annual Re} 
matter usually going therewith, it has the attrac 


tion of an interestin Pay Harbottl 
Reed on ‘‘Some Swiss Archit ire,’ illustrated 
by his own sketches. Thi li also col 
tains the Presidential Address by Mr. J. M. Pinn 
an account of the visit of the S« ty to Truro 
and Falmouth; and the R Delegates 


of the Society to the Kxeter ( 
Institute of Public Healtl 


metricals—the only basis for our knowledge of 
it—-consists in uprights crossed at right angles by 
and the latter form just as promi- 
the uprights. Are these flat 
to be explained as projecting horizontal 
courses of crude brick? In the absence of evidence 
for this in existing structures in this material it 
ly better to retain in the meantime the old 
hypothesis of an origin in woodwork, the cha- 
of which seems so clearly to be indicated. 
parts above the (presumed) doors of the 
facade on the sarcophagus are curiously like 
wooden lattice-work, and almost exactly resemble 
the fronts of wooden cages in which captive lions 
are shown in the tomb paintings of Ptah-ho-tep. 
The timber construction suggested by the sarco- 
phagus may have been rare at the time, but it 
little far to exclude it from the 

Kgypt was not a timberless country 
in the sense in which the word would apply to 
Central Syria, and her inhabitants were clever 

nd busy carpenters familiar with the use of wood 
for furniture and other purposes. 

With regard to the plant columns, I would 
venture to urge very strongly the view that it is a 
to talk of “ lotus’ columns or “lotus ”’ 
capitals. 1 feel convinced that whenever there is 
question of a supporting member it is the papyrus 
or some reed of the kind, and not the lotus, that 
has given the idea. The papyrus is in its nature 
tiff and strong and upright, while the lotus is a 
water-lily floating on the surface of the element, 
or raised but little above it on a curving and flaccid 

The ancient Egyptian had better taste than 
to adopt such a motive ‘for a vertical support. The 
papyrus is a suitable motive, because in itself, 
i single stem, it would form a support, 
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and may have been so used for slight structures ; 
while a bundle of papyrus stems, twelve or fifteen 
feet high, would have formed a very sturdy pillar. 
Against this plea, that we should always say 
“ papyrus” and not “lotus’’ columns, there are two 
arguments. One is that the characteristic trian 
gularity of the papyrus stem is by no means 
always shown in these petrified bundles of reeds, 
some of which may be seen in the British Museum. 
When the stems are round the arris may have 
been omitted through want of care, or some other 
reed-like growth may have been in the carver's 
mind. Either supposition is better than the idea 
of a lotus stem used as a support. The other 
argument is that the forms of the quasi-capitals 
on these columns look like lotus buds or flowers. 
The answer to this is that the papyrus bud and 
flower might easily be conventionalised into these 
same forms. The sketch appended shows, under A, 











ve 
A. The bud of the papyrus in 
B. An Egyptian drawing of papyrus buds aud fl 


four views of the papyrus from the plant at Kew 
Gardens. Fig. 1 shows a papyrus bud exactly like 
the bud of the water-lily, and 2, 3, and 4 show it 
at successive stages of its opening. The way the 
Egyptians represented some of these stages is 
shown under |3, which givesa portion of a papyrus 
thicket in an Egyptian wall painting in th 
British Museum. Irom these to the conventiona- 
lised stone capitals of the columns the transition 
is easy—there is no need to bring the lotus into 
the question at all. Where the lotus would come 
in would be as a floral appendage tied on the top 
of a shaft to give it a festal air. The lotus was 
constantly used as ornament in this sort of con- 
nection. The normal bud and flower that form 
the tops of the stone columns are, however, certainly 
not tied on: they are evidently integral parts of 
the stems, and if the stems are reeds then th 
buds and flowers are those of reeds also. Sir 
Martin Conway's terminology seemed to show 
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that he favours this view, and I should be glad to 
know whether he has come to a definite decision 
on the point her urged. 


G. Banpwin Brown. 


LEGAL REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
46, Lincolav’s Inn Fields, W.C., 23ra May 1903. 
Editor of the Journxan or tHe Roya 
I STITT rl ) Brirris ARCHII CTS, 
Sir,—The publication in the Chronicle of the 


JOURNAL for the 4th April of the Council’s Memo- 
randum on the subject of the Legal Registra- 
Architects is, I presume, a call for its 
open discussion ; I make no apology therefore for 
giving some of the reasons for supporting the 
proposal, and I will do so by following, as far as 
may be, the order of the Council’s arguments. 

Let me say at the outset that, so far from 
opposing the policy suggested in the last para- 
graph of the Memorandum, I devoutly wish it 


tion of 


Success. 

But is this a practical alternative The slow 
erowth of the Associate membership and the 
stationary condition of the Fellowship give, | 
fear, very little hope of the Institute including all 
architects of standing unless some radical chance 
of policy is resorted to. The total membership is 
probably below one-tenth of the practising archi- 
tects in the United Kingdom. 

Although in criticising the registration proposal 
the Council adopts an interrogative style, it is 
apparently not friendly even to the general prin- 
ciple involved. 

The interesting point, however, about this atti- 
tude is that the Institute, after years of prelimi- 
nary discussion, ple dged itself to the principles it 
now appears to controvert. That principle is that 
the public have a right to ascertain, from a regis- 
ter of names and qualifications, whether the men 
whom they propose to consult have had a proper 
architectural training. In order to supply this 
public want the Institute many years agu esta- 
blished an examination which they rendered com- 
pulsory on all who would be registered as qualified 
Associutes. 

The registration movement is nothing more nor 
less than a demand that this principle shall be 
given a wider application in accordance with pre- 
cedents set by other professions in which gross 
ignorance and incompetence was a standing menace 
to various interests of the community. Would not 
the Institute be illogical therefore in opposing the 
principle of registration ? 

But supposing for the purposes of discussion it 
were otherwise, would it be wise or expedient to 


oppose it in the face of the following facts ? 
L‘ourth International Congress of Archi- 


l. The 
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tects, held at Brussels in 1897, by a unanimous 
vote agreed to the following resolution : 

“That the Architectural Societies should 
unite and conduct an energetic campaign to 
obtain from their Governments the insti- 
tution of the Diploma.” 

2. The Fifth International Congress of Archi 
tects, held in Paris, 1900, passed a resolution, which 
Was unanimously adopted, to the effect 

‘That Governments should take steps to pro- 
tect and secure respect for the title of 
architect by reserving it for the future, and 
without retrospective action, for architects 
provided with a certificate of capability or 
by forbidding its use by others ; and, further, 
should place certificate within the 
reach of all by the spreading of special 
architectural education and training.”’ 

3. The States of Iowa, Lllinois, and California 
have passed such a law, and other of the Ameri- 
can States are seriously considering the question. 





such 


The Province of Quebec has adopted a similar 
policy. 
1. Germany and Hungary oblige all public 


architectural officials (State or municipal) to have 
a Government diploma. In France the method 
of appointing Government officials approaches 
that of making a diploma necessary. In Italy, 
Spain, and Russia our profession is a closed one. 
It has never been proposed that any legislation 
of this character should attempt to prevent any- 
one not registered under its provisions from de- 
signing any buildings they may wish to design, be 
they bridges, railway stations, or what not; it 
would be contrary to our English spirit to do so; 
but they must not call themselves architects, nor 
could they enforce in a court of law the payment 
of fees earned in their capacity of architect. Such 
outsiders, be they civil engineers, surveyors, or 
amateurs, could, however, call themselves by what 
other title they prefer, and can come to such 
terms with their clients as they please. This 
principle works without friction in the professions 
already registered. Callings allied to the medical 
do not complain because they do not enjoy the 
privileges of registered medical men. They either 
obtained a similar protection for their calling, or 
advise, as they do largely, under another title. 
The public and the professions are alike gainers. 
Quite recently the Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and that of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution were strenuously opposed to closing their 
membership to untrained men, but they had to 
yield to the demand for protection, and are now 
compulsory registering bodies. That so far they 


have not applied to Parliament for protection of 


their title is probably due to their membership 
including nearly all the men of standing in their 
respective professions, so that their registers are a 
pretty safe guide to the public. Having advanced 
so far, however, who will say that these powerful 
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bodies will not, at no very distant date, seek 
statutory powers to close their professions ? 

The * still more important question ’’—namely, 
whether under legal registration it would be 
possible to decide who shall call himself an archi- 
tect and who shall not—is very simply answered. 
Each person claiming to be registered at the 
passing of the Act would have to sign an affidavit 
proving himself to have been practising as a bona- 
Such 
an affidavit would eliminate at the outset a large 
number of charlatans. After this none would be 
registered excepting those who had passed a 
reasonable test of having had an architectural 
training. The Institute examinations—Final and 
Special—would probably be accepted everywhere 
as such a test. 

Undoubtedly there is a body of architects, 
within and without the Institute, whose opinion 
we respect, and who object to this proposal; but 
they object to the Institute examinations also. 
If, however, the principle of exclusion of untrained 
men, adopted now so long by the Institute, appeals 
to the profession as a sound one, ought we to 
sacrifice the needs of the public and of the vast 
majority of architects to please a small minority 
—unless, indeed, they can convince us that arcli- 
tecture would suffer? It was the influence of a 
few eminent men in their respective callings 
which retarded for so many years the passing of 
the Medical and Legal Acts, which are now admitted 
on all hands to have conferred untold benefits on 
the community and their professions alike. I ven- 
ture to predict that the Council will be astonished 
to learn how large a proportion of the Institute's 
own membership will have signed the appeal 
which has been made to all aichitects to state 
whether they agree to the principle of registration. 

Again, our objectors are said to doubt the 
advantage general registration would be to the 
art of architecture. Here indeed is the question 
Although the answer to such a 
question may be beyond absolute proof, is there 
not much to be said in favour of a sound general 
education and a proper professional training pro- 
moting rather than retarding art? To hold the 
contrary would be like condemning horticulture 
on the ground that wild are superior to cultivated 
flowers! Moreover, artists must then become more 
and more out of touch with a community daily be- 
coming more highly educated. Will this assist art ? 

We have to legislate for the average architect. 
If he is an ignorant person are not his produe- 
tions a permanent disgrace to a civilised com- 
munity ? The worst you will do by training him 
is to produce that refined mediocrity which is 
universally preferred to vulgarity in literature, 
music, painting, sculpture, and decoration. Why 
except architecture ? 

Architecture’s claim to be an art akin to that 
of the painter, sculptor, and musician is very true 


of questions. 
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up to a point; but does not the art of building 
necessarily include considerable scientific and eco- 
nomic knowledge ? And do the public, our patrons, 
expect anything of this kind from the other fine 
arts; or do they view with indifference a lack of 
knowledge of building construction and sanitary 
science on our part? The art and science of 
architecture are indissolubly wedded. You cannot 
sever them in teaching or examining. We must 
aim, first of all, in selecting architectural students, 
to exclude as best we may those who show no 
aptitude for art. You will not make all of them 
designers of feeling, any more than do the exami- 
nations of the Colleges of Music make all their 
students musical composers, or the Royal Academy 
schools good painters and sculptors. Many of 
them will be merely skilled imitators, but you will 
at least purge the profession from the men and 
the productions which now bring upon it dishonour. 

We claim for the art of architecture a greater 
respect, and for architects a greater confidence, on 
the part of the public; and we hold that the 
public rightly withhold this confidence and respect 
until they have a practical assurance that we are 
as a profession a highly qualified class of men. 
It is of comparatively little importance to the 
public whether or not the professions of painting 
and sculpture are, as a whole, well trained or well 
organised to exclude ignorance and incompetence. 
With architects, however, such a state of things is 
highly inimical both to the financial interests and 
to the safety ard health of the community. 

As regards examinations, we are fully in sym- 
pathy with the view held by so many of our best 
designers among architects, that the imaginative 
faculty (the very spirit of design) is too subtle an 
essence to allow of our ascertaining the deyree of 
its existence by any tests. We can, however, act 
on the well-recognised principle of preserving the 
highest ideal, and of doing our best to exclude 
those who show, under our rough tests, that they 
have neither aptitude for nor adequate training 
in architecture. There is no other means of 
ascertaining this than by examinations carefully 
devised and controlled by a practical body of 
architects. Whena man has passed his examina- 
tion satisfactorily he is entitled to registration of 
the fact as a guide to his colleagues, and the 
declaration of his colleagues is the most satisfac- 
tory assurance to the public that he is a trained 
man, and so far worthy of their confidence. 

If it is not possible to examine in art how is 
it that our universities have established faculties 
of music, and that all the musical colleges 
examine their students in the most emotional 
and imaginative of all the fine arts ? 

To prove that cultivation (even literary or 
scientific) will not deter great minds from 
entering the ranks of artists, one need do no more 
than mention such names as Leonardo da Vinci, 
Wren, Leighton, Morris, and Burne-Jones. If the 
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ordinary tests of competence would not have pre- 
vented such men from qualifying, who shall say 
that the honour it confers would not have stimu- 
lated many more minds of their class to exert 
their latent powers, and that the absence of a 
systematic course of study, and its tests, have not 
been a vast hindrance to architecture ? 

It is urged that the protection of the public 
would be more effectively secured by examining 
builders. This may follow; but until we relin- 
quish the claim to be the directors and super- 
visors of builders surely we must train ourselves 
before legislating for others? Moreover let us 
consider the disastrous effects on the art of archi- 
tecture if builders, who are even now supposed 
by an inartistic public to be more practical, and 
therefore safer advisers, were possessed of a 
diploma of competence that architects lacked! 
It would be like registering chemists and leaving 
the medical profession full of charlatans! Does 
not this answer deal also with the argument that 
our statutorily registered district and sanitary sur- 
veyors are a sufficient protection to the public in 
constructive and sanitary science? Would it not 
be preposterous to assert that because, in most 
urban and rural localities, there is Government 
supervision to protect the public against jerry- 
building, therefore architects need know nothing 
of sanitary and constructional science ? 

This registration movement is a reversion to 
the principle underlying the ancient craft guilds. 
They made the test and its registration obliyatory ; 
we allow it to be optional. Their instinct told 
them it was unfair to the well-qualified to be in 
competition with untrained men, for the obvious 
reason that employers had no means of judging 
between touting incompetents and _ registered 
competents. The higher the qualification insisted 
upon by the Institute for its members the greater 
the injustice we do them in permitting the 
adoption of the title of architect by men who 
have no fitting education in the art. To put it 
briefly by permitting the continuance of the present 
optional system we give status to incompetency. 

The Institute is the only body possessing the 
requisite influence to promote successfully this 
much needed reform. Would it not by its realisa- 
tion establish a claim on the gratitude of all 
present and future architects as well as on the 
community requiring their services? It would 
create a great and cultivated profession, and a 
great profession tends to make great men. 

The Institute could at the present time in all 
probability obtain statutory powers constituting 
itself the sole examining body for the profession 
in England; but the opportunity will apparently 
soon be past. Would not such powers give it 
largely increased prestige, as well as the means 
to extend its influence ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
W. Howarp Serx-Smiru. 
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SUBURBAN HOUSI] 

Voder S } I] 

1903. Prece 7s. | 

Holl 

In his preface the thor « hope 
that the publication of lead to 
some improvement in the planning 1 de ning 
of suburban houses. Wi om 
plishment of this desiral 1 the cation 
is divided into two sect s, the first of which 
consists of some observat | ( 


hints concerning suburbat 
of eighteen designs with short d iption and 
comments. 

In the portion of the | hin 
that have special reference t , nd con 
venience of the occupants, i to thie 
size and position of roo! it 
information, although sen al 
it is difticult to see of } 
will be either to the a 

The chief portion of the r 
sists of eighteen desig \ 10 
and it is a pity that the au n pI 
of these designs 
hints, or others pe rhayj ( lly 
value of which lies in thei 
No. 1, for instance, th ite is } ( 
between two window 
bad arrangement, as t cook ¢ 
aid of artificial light, into h and 
ovens; then the lardei 
hot kitehen. In desi No. 4 
arrangement of kitchen range is found, and 
there is a deficiency ot 
accommodation ealled fe é J housewife 

The effective lichtin« I I | | ne 
of the first essentials in wel 1 house, 
to have been over! | red in 


lo Ss Service 


ee 


has not takel I V1 





appears 
many of the plans, and th pedient of 
knocking corners out ms t 

way is frequently ré t : ways 


successfully. 

Want of space renders it } to eritie 
the designs in detail, nor t1 Several 
of the larger planned houses a factory, 
but the probl m of hoy burbai 
residences so that they w n 
and methods of arrang 
the complet comtort of t | 
been solved by the volu bet ’ é lu 
tion materially helped v 

Regarding external rretted 
that the author has not t lvi 
cultivate a dignified sim) y mplicity 
without dignity, which in t only 
conspicuous by its entire al 
The book will probabl 
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men who provide houses for the million, but as a 
help to the young architect it will be of little 

vice unless the elevations be taken as examples 
of what he ought to avoid. 


W. G. WILSON. 


PERSPECTIVE. 
] pl f .t tect ure By G. A. T. 


6d. net. 


Perspective. 
1 0. 1. 1903. Price 2s. 
, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


t seems a pity that so fascinating a branch of 
\rt as perspective should suffer from the prejudice 
engendered by the common belief that there is in 
it anything abstruse. The student who com- 
the study of it—and this is particularly 
with the architectural draughtsman 
must very surprised at its simplicity. 
There is no doubt that the majority of treatises 
on the subject are of no sort of use to the practical 
draughtsman, to whom they are, as often as not, a 
hindrance, and serve only to perpetuate an obscurity 
which need never have been associated with it. 
Che fault hes generally with the authors, who 
iturate their enunciations of its principles with 
Kuclidian profundity, and display in the process a 
positive genius for eliminating from their subject 

; natural attractiveness. 

[t thus comes about that in the experience of 
many of us the most effectual and, indeed, general 
method of acquiring the art is to set up boldly in 
some modestly proportioned building 
friendly, though perhaps patronising, 
The broad prin 
| system in general use among archi- 
tects very soon take definite shape in the mind of 
the student, and its incidental difticulties are 
overcome by his own common sense. The writer 
would not wish it to be inferred that he depre 
cates a close study of the theory of perspective, 
though it is nevertheless true that admirable 
e obtained by men who never troubled to 
knowledge of it. 

\[y. Middleton, in his second work on architec- 
tural perspective, just published, quite rightly says 
that a thorough acquaintance with the theory of 
perspective enables the draughtsman to dispense 
with direct projection from a plan specially laid 
down for the purpose. It cannot be said, how- 

that this method of “ building up,” so to 

eak, is always convenient, since it involves the 

measuring points, and often many “ acci- 

dental ’’ vanishing points, in addition to the two 

and architects have dis- 

for the possibly less scientifie method 

now in use, one is justified in describing it as 
racticable. 
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he book now under consideration is, if any- 
thing, too concise in treatment, and in places 


immortal but dread 
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learned and forbidding appearance, and do not 
tend to awaken the interest of the plain man. 
Surely this need not have been. Mere lines and 
points are not inviting save to the mathematically 
inclined, and such a very little addition to them 
would have converted them into something for 
which we could have felt some sympathy—such as 
a tiled floor cr a range of window openings. In 
this sense only may the book be considered in- 
adequate, since from end to end it is full of the 
very essence of perspective. 

Notwithstanding the general disinclination to 
use vanishing-points for lines in oblique planes, a 
careful perusal of Chapter X. will repay anyone. 
The method of obtaining them and their applica- 
tion to the setting up of a series of dormers are 
very well set forth both in the text and diagram 
(fig. 36). 

The most important illustration in the book 
fig. 27—is an unfortunate one. Apart from the 
design of the house, which, strictly speaking, has 
nothing whatever to do with the perspective, the 
position taken up by the spectator has produced a 
very unpleasant result. The “feature” of the 
building, a square bay set angle-wise to the main 
walls, shows so little of its gabled front as to 
impart to it a shorn appearance of a very un- 
comfortable nature. In view, too, of the impera- 
tive need for reducing to a minimum the number 
of lines on the plan, there was no occasion to 
indicate the thicknesses of the walls, especially 
since they could be of no use. 

There are useful chapters on shadows and 
reflections and one on isometric projection, and 
the book concludes with a series of finished per- 
spectives reproduced from drawings which illustrate 
in some instances everyday work by well-known 
architects. It is, however, not easy to divine 
what purpose is served by the inclusion of the 
very tame outline drawing of the interior of a 
lecture-hall. Mr. Wood’s drawing of Lincoln 
Cathedral (which suffers from over-reduction) and 
Mr. Spiers’s clever drawing of the choir roof at 
Oxford Cathedral ought not, in the writer’s 
opinion, to be given as illustrations to a work of 
this kind, seeing that they are both freehand 
drawings. It is open to question whether the 
beautiful effect of the latter could have been pro- 
duced by setting up the lines according to the 
rules of perspective. The practised eye of the 
artist has avoided the distortion which is so 
commonly the result of mechanically produced 
interiors. 


FREDERICK CHATTERTON. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
The Royal Infirmary Reconstruction. 
115 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow : 29th May 1903. 
To the Editor of the JovrNaw or THE Roya 
InsTrTuTE OF BririsH ARCHITECTS, 

Sir,—The Managers of the Royal Infirmary 
having finally rejected the criticisms of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects regarding their rebuilding 
scheme, and refused the advice and assistance 
offered by that body, the Institute feels it to be its 
duty to set the whole facts before the general 
public, those on whose behalf it has acted and for 
whose benefit the Infirmary exists. 

By way of preface to the correspondence, which 
must be read for adequate appreciation of the 
situation, a short résumé is here given of the 
salient facts :— 

Irom 1897, when the scheme was first mooted, 
till the end of 1899, the Managers were engaged 
in endeavouring to obtain, under their direction, 
satisfactory plans from an architect selected 
(despite outside and inside criticism) by them- 
selves, but those were finally set aside and a com- 
petition instituted. This was undertaken in 
January 1900, when ten selected architects were 
invited to send in designs, Dr. (now Sir) Rowand 
Anderson being appointed assessor. Undeterred 
by previous failure, however, the Managers (toge- 
ther with the Executive Committee now acting 
with them) first proceeded to have a species of 
preliminary competition among themselves, and 
as the result produced and issued to the competi- 
tors two “suggestive and illustrative’’ sketch 
plans. Of both of these the “Jubilee block,”’ 
fronting Cathedral Square, was an essential fea- 
ture. The general lines of the sketch plans thus 
produced, and especially the situation of the 
Jubilee block, were found so radically faulty by 
most of the competing architects that all of them 
who had a previous reputation as hospital experts 
found it necessary to depart more or less entirely 
from them in the designs they submitted. Of the 
ten designs the assessor made a short leet of four, 
anda final selection of one, which he recommended 
for adoption. The Committee, influenced appa- 
rently by their own sketch plans and their “ own 
opinion as to style of architecture,’”’ set aside the 
award and chose a design, outside even of the 
short leet, which was simply a more fully detailed 
copy of their “ suggestive ’’ draft. 

The Institute of Architects, in May 1901, 
addressed to the Managers its first protest and 
appeal, criticising both the way in which the 
competition had been decided and the result 
arrived at, objecting to the whole arrangement of 
the selected plan as inadequate and out of daie, 
and to the Jubilee block as shutting out the sun 
and air from the south, as well as at the same 
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time vitally injuring the appearance of the Cathe- 
dral, and, finally, requesting that the whole of 
the plans should be submitted to one or more 
hospital experts before anything further should 
be done. 

To this no reply was received beyond a formal 
acknowledgement and reference to an official 
statement to the public which appeared in the 
press on 18th May 1901. In this the criticisms 
of the Institute were in no way answered, and its 
suggestion of expert assistance was ignored; but 
it included (with reference 
where) the important statement that the Managers 
now recognised “ that the new hospital and not a 
section of it (7.e. the ‘ Jubilee block should be 
regarded. . . as a fitting memorial to the sixty- 
three years’ illustrious reign of the ()Jueen.”’ 

In June of the same year the Institute again 
addressed the Managers, reaffirming its criticism, 
and offering to bear the the 
suggested should its opinions not be borne out. 

T'o this no reply was received. 

On several occasions during the past winter, and 
especially at the annual general meeting of the 
Infirmary, it was stated that the original scheme 
was to be retained in foto, and the work pushed 
on with vigour. Accordingly the Institute 
thought it necessary once more to draw the 
Managers’ attention to the fact that no adequate 
replies had been received to its previous commu- 
nications, and to press for an answer, with the 
result only that it was assured by the Managers 
that it was their intention, the plans had 
been more fully developed, to them to 
‘“‘experts—-surgical, medical, and mechanical.”’ 

This the Institute, in reply, pointed out would 
in no way meet the difficulties raised, that expert 
euidance would then come late, and might 
well be set aside as at the first of the pro- 
ceedings. ‘To this last appeal the Secretary has 
replied closing the correspondence. 

It is only under a sense of duty to the public, 
and after repeated and careful consideration, that 
the Institute has felt itself warranted in criticis- 
ing, and so far joining issue with the Managers in 
their onerous and disinterested labours on behalf 
of a great public-institution. In this instance the 
Institute believes the Managers’ labours to have 
been misdirected in matters of procedure and yet 
of the utmost importance, and the Managers 
declining, as they do so far, to meet in any way 
the advice offered, it remains only to communicate 
to the public this belief. 

In name and on behalf of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects. 
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gone over in detail each individual plan, and compared the 
accommodation given with the specification of require- 
and, generally speaking, all that has been asked 
for has been given, but, of course, in different ways. As 
the Committee have instructed competitors that a patho- 
logical institute need not necessarily be included in the 
plans, my observations will be limited to the Infirmary 
proper and the isolation wards. Each design is illustrated 
by the floor plans of the different buildings and elevations 
of the fagades, all drawn to a uniform scale, as stipulated 
for in clause 8 of the terms and conditions of competition. 
Separate drawings, in accordance with clause {, showing 
the method of heating and ventilating, have been sub- 
mitted by all the competitors except the author of design 
marked H. Each competitor has submitted a descriptive 
memorandum and estimate of the probable cost. The 
competitors have, with the exception of B and D, complied 
with clause 18, asking that the fagade of the south block 
should be, by the character of its architecture, commemo- 
rative of the Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen. 
B and D have no south block, but a large court. In 
design B the whole court is treated in an important archi- 
tectural manner. In design D there is no distinctive part 
of the court treated in an important architectural manner, 
but there is shown in the centre of the court a statue of 
Her Majesty. The plans submitted by the Committee 
have been more or less followed by some of the competitors, 
while others have entirely departed from them. Designs 
K and F may be taken as examples of closely following 
the Committee’s plans, while designs B and D are an 
entire departure from them. After a careful and exhaus- 
tive study of each design, I placed on a short leet designs 
A, F, H, and J. In bringing to a focus my opinion of the 
ve merits of these designs I have kept specially in 


ments, 


relat 
view: 
ist. Cafeful planning, with adaptation to site, and to 


the amount of sunlight the buildings would receive. 
2nd. The manner in which the plans lend themselves 
to the reconstruction of the new Infirmary. 


3rd. The architectural treatment of the building, and 
especially of the south front, as a commemorative memorial 
of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. 


I conclude to place F first, H second, J third, and A 


fourth. —I am, yours faithfully, 
R. Rowanp ANDI RSON,. 
115 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow : 21 Jan. 1901. 
To the Chairman and Managers of the 


Glasgow Royal tnjfirmary. 

GENrLeMEN, —Recognising it to be your earnest desire 
that the Infirmary, when reconstructed, should conform to 
the most modern standards of design in this class of 
building, and that the subseribers and the general public 
have a right to expect this, we, the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, as a body of technical experts in such matters, 
feel it to be our duty to state that, in our opinion, this 
result will not be achieved if the reconstruction is proceeded 
with according to the plans selected by your Sub-Com- 
mittee in the recent competition. 

We attribute this failure, not to any lack of zeal on the 
part of your Committee, or of ability on the part of the 
competing architects, but mainly to the manner in which 
the competition was initiated and carried through, and that 

n the following respects among others : 

I.—That along with the printed conditions provided for 
the competition there were issued two sets of sketch plans 
as indicative of alternative arrangements which the Sub 
Committee recommended, and which were stated in the 
act ompanying report to be drawn by or under the direction 
of two members of the Sub-Committee respectively. 

11.—That a Jubilee block, to be situated on a particular 


part of the site, was insisted upon as an integral part of the 


si heme. 
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The results of these elements in the conditions were : 

(a) That the competitors and the were 
hampered in the exercise of their individual judgment 
us to the main points of importance in such a building 
—viz. the distribution of the various buildings with 
respect to each other for convenience of working and 
of all for the freest access of sun and air. 

(6) That the competitors were placed in the invidious 
position that, in the event of the schemes recommended 
by the Committee not proving themselves to be in 
accord with their judgment and experience, they were 
bound, in departing from them, to meet with disfavow 
from those influential members of the Committee who 
would enter upon the examination of all the plans 
with minds necessarily biassed in favour of those 
which they themselves had put forward, while reserving 
their position as judges. 

(c) That as the result, the proposal that plan E be 
accepted, which became the finding of the meeting, 
was moved by the gentleman who was actually the 
author of the scheme which was adopted and worked 
out in detail by this competitor. 

III.—That neither of the sketch plans issued in 
accord with the present-day principles of hospital design, 
as might indeed be expected, seeing that their authors 
have not enjoyed the training which would qualify them 
as surgicai, medical, or architectural experts; that, in 
fact, the plans are in many vital particulars inadequate 
and out-of-date, and that these faults are naturally dis- 
played equally in the selected design, which is but an 
elaboration of one of them. A corroboration of this 
assertion with regard to the radical faultiness of the plans 
in question is furnished by the fact that six out of the ten 
competing architects found it necessary, in spite of risk of 
possible consequences already alluded to, to entirely throw 
over the schemes furnished to them, and that among this 
number are found all the four architects from outside of 
Glasgow (two from London and two from Edinburgh), 
who were presumably invited specially on account of their 
knowledge of hospital design. 

Such being the opinion of the Institute after a very 
mature and careful consideration of the whole subject, we 
would most earnestly urge the Managers, before committing 
themselves and the public to the erection of any portion of 
the building, as designed, to have the plans submitted to one 
or more independent hospital authorities of recognised and 
outstanding position, for consideration and report. 

Apart from the all-important question of the erection 
with the public funds of an entirely adeqaate and modern 
hospital, we, the Institute of Architects, feel it necessary 
to lodge a protest against the setting aside by the Sub- 
Committee, without any reason given, of the award of the 
professional assessor, Dr. Rowand Anderson—the more so 
that a simple majority of one was considered sufficient to 
overturn his judgment—as liable to prejudice the success, 
alike for promoters and architects, of future competitions 
in Glasgow. And we have further to state that the eree- 
tion of a Jubilee block, such as is proposed, seven storeys 
high, and in the position selected, will, if proceeded with, 
dwarf and irretrievably injure for all time the external 
appearance of the Cathedral. The foregoing statements 
represent the unanimous finding of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects, at a meeting specially called to considei 
a report of the Council on the question; and as the matter 
is not only one of the greatest public importance, but of 
extreme urgency, owing to the proposal of your Sub- 
Committee to proceed at once with the erection of the 
northern block, it has been communicated to the public 
press at the same time as it is submitted, with our earnest 
prayer for its consideration, to yourselves. 

In name and on behalf the Glasgow 
Architects. 


assessor 


of Institute of 


C. J. MacLean, Secretary. 
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115 St. Vincent Street, Glasqow : 29 Mar 1901 
To J. Nicol, E'sq., Secretary, Evrecutive Committee 
Reconstruction of Royal Injirmary, City 


Chambers. 

Dear Str,—In acknowledging the letter of this Institut 
dated 21st January, the Secretary of the Infirmary 
tioned that the matters with which that letter dea 
belong to the Executive Committee on the Reconstruction 
of the Intirmary originally appointed, of which the Lord 
Provost is Convener and you are but beyond 
that formal acknowledgment this Institute has received no 
answer to the letter. l now instructed to it 
reply, and for your convenience I enclose copy of the letter 
referred to.--Yours truly, 


men 


secretary 5 





al reg ue st 


(Signed) C. J. Maclean. 


Glasgo With Mua 


101. 


To C.J. MacLean, E'sq., Secretary, Glasgow Inst 
tute of Architects, 115 St. Vincent Street. 
Drar Sim.—With reference to youl letter to me of 


20th March, I had the opportunity yesterday of submittin 
it to the Executive Committee. It so happened that the 
Committee at yesterday's meeting approved of a statement 
for the information of the publie on the whole subject 
of the Royal Infirmary Subscription Scheme, and as it 
deals also with the matter of 
of the statement, which will the Committee 
answer to vour letter. The statement also awppears in th 


Yours truly, 


your letter, I send you cop 
serve as 
Moming’s papers. 
J. Nicon. 

EXCERP! OrriciaL 


FROM STATEMENT 


While such questions were being discussed betwee 
Managers and the Executive Committee of Contributo 
and between the Managers and the staff, other points wer 
raised in the publie press and elsewhere, by which the 
plans for the reconstructed infirmary had been selected, a 
well as of the adopted plan itself It is necessary, there 





fore, in order to the removal of misconception from the 
public mind, to refer to the various points which have 
been mentioned. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION PLANS. 

In regard to the plans, this must be said-—-The Executive 
Committee and the Managers bestowed on the subject 
lengthened and painstaking consideration. Authorities on 
Hospital construction were consulted, visits were paid to 


the best hospitals in Great Britain and America, and the 
views of the staff of the infirmary as to the general cond 


tions and special requirements of the institution were care 


fully ascertained. As a result of all this, seven sketch 
plans were, under direction of the Managers, prepared by 
Mr. George Hill, comprehending the provisions specitied 


by the staff, and after due consideration agreed to by the 
Managers, 2s necessary for an infirmary which was 
to be abreast of 


desired 
the foremost institutions of the kind. Of 
these sketch plans, two which were specially selected by 
the Managers, were submitted to ten selected architects, 
but were distinetly stated to be “suggestive and illusti 
only,” not binding. ‘To assist the 

deciding on the competing plans, 


itive 
Executive Committee in 
Dr. Rowand Anderson 
Was appointed as their assessor, his function being, as he 
himself frankly acknowledged, to guide and advise, not to 





select. When the final selection was made, the Executive 
Committee fixed on a plan which the assessor r¢ ported as 
being one of two which most closely conformed to the siete] 
pli ws. The other of these two plans the as wv had 


placed first of all, but he had not included in his short 
that fixed on by the Executive Committee. 
views with the assessor satisfied 


leet 
Further inte 
the Executive Committee 
that its exclusion arose from no failure on the part of the 


selected plan in regard to vital or essential particulars, but 
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chiefly from a difference of opinion in regard to the style 
of architecture and the general elevation—matters on which 
the Executive Committee ventured to think they were quite 
entitled to follow their own opinion; and the minority co1 


dlially acquiesced in the selection of the majority. 
INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
As regards internal arrangements, the plan selected by 
the Executive Committee is to be preferred, for the fol- 


lowing reasons: 

Ist That it provides on the main floor of 
corridor communication from end to end of the 
without passing through any of the wards 


through 
building 


2nd—On account of the superior lighting of the wards, 
by which every bed shall have shave of a window for light 
and ventilation. 

3rd—That the venereal ward shall be isolated from all 


other wards. 
4{th—That smal! 
situated, so that they can 
through the main wards; and 
5th—It gives a promenade on the roof for convalescent 
patients. 
Like most other plans of similar magnitude, the 
arrangements of this plan are in some 


wards or side rooms are conveniently 


without 


passing 


internal 
no doubt. 
open to modification and improvement, and every care will 
be taken by those responsible for the that 
all the arrangements shall be as perfect 


respe cts, 


] + 7 
york to ensure 


iS possible 


THE INFIRMARY AND THE CATHEDRAL. 

It has been alleged that the buildings, being so lofty, 
will dwarf the Cathedral. The buildings must be lofty if 
the hospital requirements of the public are to be ade- 
quately met, and the Executive Committee believe that 


they have shown discretion in approving the architectural 
style of the adopted plan. It is distinctively Scottish 
the national art of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
of which we have examples in Heriot’s Hospital, Holyrood, 
Linlithgow, and Falkland palaces, 
college lately in the High Street. 
appropriate to the historical 
which stood the castellated bishop’s palace, but permitting, 
as it does, a limited use of Gothic forms—as in Heriot’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh —it is more in harmony with the 
Cathedral itself than any classic or modern style. It was 
not, however, this consideration, but the superiority of the 
plans, which chiefly influenced the judgment of the Execu 
tive Committee. 


and in our own old 


It is, therefore, not only 


associations of the site upon 


115 St. Vincent Street, G 25 June 1901. 

To the Executive Committee of the Contributors to 
the Royal Infirmary Ree t ; 
GENTLEMEN,—I duly received your letter of 18th ult., 
which has already been acknowledged, and I am in 
structed to state that the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
regrets that no more explicit reply has been vouchsafed to 





its Protest and Appeal, by the Managers and the Execu 
tive, than what is contained in the Official Statement 
issued to the public. Nothing in that Statement in any 
way answers or refutes the objections previously raised by 
the Institute. The Statement, rather contirms 
them ; and the Institute therefore remains of the opinion 
that the Plans as adopted “are in many vital particulars 
inadequate and out of date”; that their distribution on 
the site, particularly with regard to the Jubilee block,” 
facing Cathedral Square, is bad, and that in consequence, 
if the reconstruction is proceeded with according to those 


plans, ‘the Infirmary will not con 
standards of design in this class of buildin 

The criticisms of the Ins 
were chiefly concerned with (1) the manner in 
Competition was conducted, according to wl 
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of the problem other than those put forward by the 
managers did not receive unbiassed and adequate con- 
sideration; and (2) the insistence on the Jubilee block as 
an integral part of the scheme. Such a block the Institute 
considered to be objectionable, because (a) it would shut 
out from the rest of the buildings the sun and air from the 
southern and most open part of the surrounding area ; and 
(6) it would dwarf and irretrievably injure the external 
appearance of the Cathedral. 

With regard to the first of these two points, while the 
Managers in their letter refer to the block plans which 
they had prepared with much time and labour as being 
‘ suggestive and illustrative only,” and this is repeated in 
the Statement and Appeal of the Executive, one learns 
also from this latter that “when the final selection was 
made the Executive Committee fixed on a plan which the 
Assessor reported as being one of two which most closely 
conformed to the sketch plans,” i.e., those drawn up by 
the Managers. As further reason for the adoption of this 
particular plan the Executive give a list of special charac- 
teristics in respect to internal arrangements which they 
consider to be essential or desirable features, yet these 
were all contained in other designs submitted, which were 
at the same time free from the radical defects referred to. 

As to the Jubilee block, the Managers now state as their 
sixth conclusion—‘* That the new Hospital, and not a 
section of it, should be regarded as alone worthy of the 
City of Glasgow, and as a fitting memorial to the sixty- 
three years’ illustrious reign of the Queen.” This is 
exactly the position adopted by several of the competitors, 
and by the Institute, while objecting, from practical reasons 
already stated, to its inclusion as part of the Scheme. 
With reference to the Cathedral, it is, therefore, quite 
beside the point for the Executive to state that “ the 
buildings must be lofty if the hospital requirements of the 
public are to be adequately met,” for, while the buildings 
must be lofty, on other portions of the site (if that site is 
to be retained) there is no necessity for their being lofty 
in the direct alignment with the Cathedral, nor, indeed, 
for there being any buildings at this point at all, as was 
shown in one or more of the plans submitted. The Insti- 
tute does not admit that the injury to the Cathedral is a 
question of architectural style; it is one of comparative 
height and scale. As regards these, the plan adapted is 
especially objectionable in that not only is the block itself 
seven storeys high, but it has in addition a lofty spire 
which would further and quite unnecessarily assist to 
dominate and destroy the effect of the Cathedral. 

The Institute of Architects feel it to be their duty in the 
interests of the public (for whom they speak as a body of 
technical experts in such matters), to thus repeat and 
emphasise their protest, and to again most earnestly urge 
the Executive, before committing themselves and the 
public to the erection of any portion of the building, as 
designed, to have the plans submitted to one or more 
independent Hospital authorities of recognised and out- 
standing position, for consideration and report. Further, 
should the Executive object to the outlay involved in such 
a course, the Institute would be prepared to arrange for it 
and to meet the cost provided the Report did not bear out 
their contention, while submitting beforehand the name 
or names of the experts proposed, on obtaining the neces- 
sary facilities from the Executive.— Yours truly, 

C. J. MacLean, Secretary. 


115 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow : 10 Feb. 1903. 

To the Chairman and Managers of the Royal Infirmary. 
GrnTLEMEN,—In the matter of the proposed rebuilding 
of the Infirmary, I am instructed by my Council to remind 
you that, in January 1901, and again in June of the same 
year, a protest and appeal were put forth by this Institute 
addressed, in the first instance, to yourselves, and in the 
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second to the then “ Executive Committee.’’ To neither 
was a direct or adequate reply received at the time, and it 
has been recently stated in the public press that it is pro- 
posed to proceed shortly with the work on the original 
lines. In these circumstances, the Council of the Institute 
has again had the matter under consideration; it remains 
of the same opinions previously expressed (and unanimously 
confirmed by the general body of the Institute), as set 
forth in the memorials then submitted, and of which 
copies are enclosed. My Council would therefore again 
beg you, in the interests alike of the Infirmary and the 
City of Glasgow, to give the proposals therein contained 
your earnest and favourable consideration. 
Yours truly, 
C. J. MacLean, Secretary. 


Glasgow Royal Infirmary, Secretary's Office, 

26th February 1903, 
To C. J. MacLean, E'sq., Secretary, 
Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the Managers of the 
Royal Infirmary to acknowledge receipt of your letter, 
dated 10th inst., and to say that they having accepted the 
plan adopted by the Executive Committee, believing it to 
be the best obtainable after a perfectly fair adjudication 
among ten architects of acknowiedged standing, the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects may rest assured that the Managers 
will spare no pains to make the new Infirmary conform to 
the most recent advances in hospital construction. I am 
to add that it is their intention, as it always has been, to 
submit the internal arrangements when further adjusted 
to experts—surgical, medical, and mechanical—on whose 
knowledge and experience they can rely. 

I am, yours truly, 
Henry Lanonp, Secretary. 


115 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow : 27th March 1903. 


To Henry Lamond, Esq., Secretary, 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 

Drar Str,—I duly received your letter of 26th ult., which 
has been carefully considered by my Council, with the 
result that they cannot but hold it an unsatisfactory and 
inadequate reply to this Institute’s previous memoria!s 
and letters to you on the subject. 

The Institute’s objections to the proposed scheme as 
previously expressed may, in the main, be summed up 
under three heads :—(1) ‘The setting aside of the assessor’s 
award, and other unsatisfactory features of the adjudication 
on the competition designs with the resultant injustice to 
the competitors. (2) The nature of the design thus 
selected, as regards its faulty distribution of the buildings 
on the site, and especially the seven storey “ Jubilee block,”’ 
placed so as to shut out the sun and air from the surround- 
ing area. (3) The irretrievable injury to the Cathedral 
from the contiguity of this abnormally lofty building. 

Your intimation that “the internal arrangements will 
be submitted to experts—surgical, medical, and mechanical” 
—after the further development of the plans, is therefore 
not to the point, as not one of the Institute’s objections 
above stated will be met or satisfied by the course thus 
indicated. Further, there is no indication that other 
points in connection with the internal and external treat- 
ment of the buildings, which the Institute objects to, but 
has hitherto refrained from specifying in detail, will be 
satisfactorily dealt with by such experts, or, if they are, 
that they will be given effect to after the plans have been 
developed, especially as the expert opinion previously 
engaged by the Board in the person of the Assessor was 
disregarded, and that which the Institute now proposes is 
apparently refused. 

The submission of the whole scheme in its present state 
to one or more experts of acknowledged position from a 
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distance, which the Institute in 1901 offered to arrange 
for and, if need were, to itself pay for, still seems the only 
way in which the Board can meet the criticism of the 
Institute and set itself right with the public. My Council 
is therefore at a loss to understand why the Managers 
have not seen their way to adopt this course in the past, 
and, while giving no reasons to the contrary, from the 
tenor of your letter, apparently still refuse to do so, 

May I ask, before making this further correspondence 
public, if found necessary, for a definite statement from 
you regarding the above policy ? 

In name and on behalf of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects.—Yours truly, 

C. J, MacLean, Secretary. 


Glasgow Royal Infirmary, Secretary's Office: 
9th April 1903. 
To c. d. Maclean, Esq., 115, St. Vincent Street. 

Dear Str,—I am instructed by the Managers of the 
Royal Infirmary to acknowledge receipt of your letter to 
me of the 27th ult., and to say, in reply, that, while they 
do not accept the criticisms of your Institute as accurate, 
they have given them further careful consideration, and 
are unable to see what good purpose can be served by a 
gpntinuation of this correspondence. 

I am, yours truly, 
Henry Lamonp, Secretary. 


LEGAL. 
DUTIES OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


London Building Act, 1894, ss. 72, 145: ‘‘ Building, 
Structure, or Work.” 
WOOPTHORPE UV. THE CHARING CROSS AND STRAND 
ELECTRICITY SUPPLY CORPORATION, LIMITED. 

The Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply Cor- 
poration, of 15 Maiden Lane, were summoned at the 
instance of Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, District Surveyor 
for the Northern Division of the City of London, for hay- 
ing failed to give notice in accordance with the London 
Building Act, 1894, before they commenced certain works, 
namely—* the construction of a certain inspection chamber 
under the street at the corner of Wormwood Street and 
Bishopsgate Street Within.’”” The case was heard at the 
Guildhall on the 3rd January 1902, by Mr. Alderman 
Crosby, who gave his decision on the 13th January 1902, 
finding as facts that the Company were the persons 
causing or directing the work in question to be executed in 
the street ; that the work was a street box necessary for 
purposes in connection with the supply of electric energy 
by the Company, and that no notice was given to the 
District Surveyor in accordance with Section 145 of the 
Loudon Building Act, 1894. He held that this was a 
building, structure, or work within the meaning of the Act, 
and was unable to distinguish the case from the case of 
Crow vy. Whitechapel Board of Works. He therefore con 
victed the Company, and fined them the sum of 40s., and 
#2 2s. costs. 

Mr. Shiress Will, K.C., for the Company, asked the 
Alderman to state a case, and upon his refusal, the 
Electric Light Company applied to the High Court and 
obtained a rule nisi which was made absolute. 

The appeal was heard on the 15th May 1903 in the 
King’s Bench Division, before the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Wills, and Mr. Justice Channell. 

Mr. Shiress Will, K.C., and Mr. Daldy appeared for the 
Company, and Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., and Mr. Rowsell 
for Mr. Woodthorpe. 























After hearing the arguments all three Judg lelivered 
separate judgments in Mr. Woodthorpe’ f 
lows: 

Tue Lorp Cuter Justice: The considerat vf the 
arguments in this case has satistied me that there is 
substantial distinction between this case and ew) 
chapel Board of Works vy. Crow (84 L. J. N.S., and 65 
J. P.), and it has also satisfied me, speak nyself, 
that the decision in the Whitechapel case ht It is 
perfectly true that the Provisional Order provides for a 
number of safeguards in the interest of t vublie, if I 
may use that expression, and e ] nteres 
and, as Mr. Will has pointed t, it does } ide. before 
street boxes can be constructed, notice is to be en to the 
Road Authority, and a_ notices é to tl Pos ste) 
General. He is also perfectly correct \ r that. so 
far as notice has to be given to the Road Aut tv. it is 
another instance of the kind of protection hich accom 
panies statutory powers to interfe with pub rights of 
passage, public roads and public int ts, se at the 
time of the Gas Works Clause Act, } truly said. 
you could not lay mains in ti treet t t n it 
ing with the public authority, and those | ers have been 
given to electric lighting con é } that 
because you find that the street | a put it, as far 
aus the argument is concerned, must be practi y cor 
structed in accordance with a plar pp ed of by the 
Postmaster-General and the Loc Aut vy, that by im 
plication excludes the applicati t ey of the 
Building Act. Upon the broad argument tl they must 
be excluded because you have t é } ections of 
those two people seems to me 1 argument hich, to a 
certain extent, defeats itself, becau Y id that 
if the two authorities which were mtemplated distinetl 
namely, the Local Authority and the Post ter-General, 
differed, you would have to obey eithe t < if 1 
possibly could, to obe y both of tl — it to me 
that kind of argument loses sight t | for the 
insertion of these sections. These sect P t inserted 
because you are to obey one, to ev tl the it that 
the persons who have to pi pub F 
have an opportunity to exercise thei lement so far as 
their interests are concerned, or, i the rds, as I ven- 
tured to put it in the course of the case, the Postmastei 
General was to have notice to see that the t ph cable 
and other Post Office rights were not terfered with, and 
the Road Authority was to have tice rder that it 
might see that the surface of tl l t interfered 
with, and not, in their view, re 

That leaves the remaining cor lerat hether or not 
the sections of the London Build Act P} I this € 
With regard to the structure itself, it found by the 
magistrate that it was a building, st ture thin 
the meaning of section 145 and section 72 1 I think we 
are bound by that. But I wish to say. that there 
ample evidence on which the magistrate ould come to the 
conclusion at which he arrived rhis is hamber unde 
neath the street. in which people can stand. I think it is 
some 7 or 8 feet or even great ] ich there 
are pipes and mains, so that there rt of cellar o1 
chamber, in which this work is ! | » I have no 
doubt that is a construct | [That 
he ing SO, why should not the ¢ t I n whose 
duty it is, the District 5 f on it e, be pro 
tected by notice being given t \ pointed out, 
questions of footings ind que 
tions of walls which will supp sides, are 
matters which the District S evol | e special 
knowledge of, and which he w l ha ler in con 
nection with an ordinary c¢ u y. Te 
Say there is no need foi m to ¢ t because the 
Postmaster-General will have looked at it from the point 


of view of the telegraph cable | the Road Authority 
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will have looked at it from the point of view of the sur- 
veyor of the road, only seems to me to lose sight of the 
reason for the argument that these notices should be given. 
[ think the case is identical, in all material points, with 
the White chapel case. I see no reason for giving effect to 
the argument that this Provisional Order terminated the 
matter ; upon this Order itself I see no reason why notice 
should not be given to the District Surveyor in order that 
he might have the opportunity of safeguarding the interest 
which it is his duty to safeguard. I give this decision 
with regard to the structure in this case, and I do not deal 
with those cases which Mr. Will says have not yet been 
brought within the Act, which, for aught I know, may not 
be structures at all, which may be mere boxes and holes, 
which have quite a different construction in fact. I there- 
fore come to the conclusion that the decision of the magis- 
trate is right, and that this appeal should be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Witts: I am of the same opinion upon both 
heads which have been disposed of. As to this being a 
structure within the meaning of the Act, I cannot see how 
it is possible to come to any other conclusion, whether you 
regard it as a question of fact or a question of law. 

As to the remaining question, which is the more im 
portant one, at first sight the argument of Mr. Will is 
taking, that inasmuch as under the Provisional Order which 
has been confirmed and made an Act of Parliament, no 
work of this kind can be executed except in accordance 
with the plan which has been approved of by the Post- 
master-General and the Local Authority, if the District 
surveyor came to a different conclusion with regard to 
what was necessary and to a conclusion which clashed 
with that of the Postmaster-General and the Local Autho- 
rity, there would be a deadlock, and, therefore, it is to be 
presumed that that is not intended as a possibility contem- 
plated by the Act of Parliament: but legislation of this 
kind is practical, and practically [should think there would 
be no sort of difficulty. It may very well be that, from the 
Postmaster-General’s point of view, something which the 
District Surveyor would be indifferent about may be insisted 

n and rightly insisted upon, and it might be that that 
vould clash with the plan which was approved by the 
District Surveyor. Then what would be the result? The 
result would be simply that those who were interested 
vould put their heads together and would hit upon some 
device which would satisfy all the three authorities, and it 
is to be observed precisely the same difficulty would arise 
within the area of the 13th section, sub-section e, of the 
Provisional Order Confirmation Act, because there the one 
approval which is necessary is not the approval of the 
Postmaster-General nor the approval of the Local Autho- 
rity, but it is the joint approval of both. That implies 





that before the joint approval can be given, these two 
ities must agree upon something in common which 

ll protect both the interests they have to look after. It 
does not seem to me it introduces any practical difficulty 
that a third authority has to be satisfied also. I can see 
no reason whatever for distinguishing this case from the 
case which has already been decided. I am bound to say 
that, after having carefully considered it, I come to the 
conclusion that the judgment which was given in the 
ther ci was right, and that it was the decision I should 
have given myself if I had had the same question before me. 

Mr. Jusrice CHANNELL: Lamof the same opinion. Itis 
clear, beyond any possible doubt, that this was a structure 
to which the provisions of the 72nd section of the London 
Building Act would apply if there were nothing to alter 
them, or take them away. Then you have a subsequent 
Provisional Order, that has the effect of an Act of Parlia 
ment, dealing with the special matter of these boxes. If 
the provisions of that Order had been inconsistent with 
the provisions of the other Act, being, in substance, in re- 
lation to a special matter, that would have had the effect 
of supplying pro tanto, as far as regards this subject- 
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matter, the provisions of the general Act. But I do not 
think they are necessarily inconsistent. It has been said 
that each of these different approving authorities is entitled 
to have those things put into this box which are necessary 
for the protection of those interests which it has got to 
look after. It is not to be supposed that the other people 
would object to the provisions for the protection of the 
other authority, although they may not happen to be re- 
quired for their own purposes, and be things that otherwise 
would not require to be done. There is no evidence that 
there would be any difticulty at all. 
The appeal was dismissed with costs. 


Relaying Drain: Jurisdiction of Sanitary Authority : 
Cutting through Foundations: District Surveyor 
entitled to Notice. 

DICKSEE U. 

At Lambeth Police Court, on 26th May, Mr. Hopkins 
heard a summons taken out by Mr. Bernard Dicksee, Dis- 
trict Surveyor for Newington and part of St. George-the- 
Martyr, Southwark, against Mr. W. C. Elsdon, a builder, of 
Marlborough Road, Dalston, for having begun to execute a 
work in respect of which he ought to have served a building 
notice without having first served such notice. 

The defendant was carrying out the reconstruction of a 
drain at some premises in the Old Kent Road. Mr. Dicksee 
admitted that in respect to ordinary drainage operations 
he was not entitled to notice, but he contended that in this 
case the work came under the provisions of the London 
Building Act 1894, because in the relaying of the drain it 
became necessary to cut through the foundations of one of 
the walls of the building. 

The defendant said he had simply taken the old drain 
out from under the wall and inserted a new one. Under 
the circumstances he considered that it was not necessary 
to give notice to the District Surveyor. It was carried out 
under the direction of the sanitary authorities. He had 
never heard the question raised before by any District 
Surveyor in London. 

Mr. Dicksee pointed out that the sanitary authorities had 
only jurisdiction over the drain, and had nothing to do 
with the building. 

The defendant said that hundreds of drains were being 
relaid daily in London, which more or less necessarily 
affected the foundations. 

Mr. Hopkins: Directly they do, you want the District 
Surveyor. 

Mr. Hopkins upheld the District Surveyor’s contention, 
and ordered the defendant to pay a nominal penalty of 
1s. and 12s. 6d. costs. 


ELSDON, 


Blocks of Flats: One Building : Uniting of Building : 
London Building Act, s. 77, sub-s. 1. 


GOODCHILD U. MATTHEWS. 


This case, decided by the King’s Bench Division on 14th 
May, turned on the scope of section 77 of the London 
Building Act 1894. Matthews, the respondent, proposed 
to erect a number of blocks of flats on a site adjacent to 
Parliament Hill Fields. Two of the proposed blocks 
abutted on an old street; the rest were to be on land 
behind them. The first block was erected without objec- 
tion. The erection of the second block was objected to on 
the ground that it was to project beyond the general line 
of buildings in the street on which it was to abut, but the 
Tribunal of Appeal under the Act defined the line in a 
manner which permitted the erection of the buildings on 
the site proposed. Matthews submitted to the District 
Surveyor and the County Council a series of plans foi 
covering the site, which were successively objected to as 
involving the laying out of a new street, without conform- 
ing to Part II. of the Act. Finally, while the second block 
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was in course of erection, but before it was roofed in, he 
submitted a plan showing a series of blocks on the land 
behind the second block, and an access to each by a 
covered corridor passing under the second block and run- 
ning through those to be built on the back land, and 
showing an access from the staircases of each block to the 
corridor. No other access to any street or highway was 
indicated. The County Council objected to the scheme, 
and Mr. Goodchild, the District Surveyor, served a notice 
of irregularity under section 150, alleging that the proposed 
buildings would be a contravention of section 77, sub- 
section 1, which enacts that buildings shall not be united 
except where they are wholly in one occupation or are 
constructed or adapted to be so. Matthews thereupon 
appealed to a police magistrate. Mr. Plowden, who heard 
the appeal, decided that the second and other proposed 
blocks formed one building, and were not separate buildings, 
and that section 77 applied only to the union of existing 
buildings and not to such a as proposed by 
Matthews. From this decision the County Council appealed 
by case stated. On the hearing of the appeal it was argued 
for the County Council that the second block was an 
existing building aud that the corridor scheme constituted 
uniting buildings within section 77, and that the proposed 
blocks were buildings constructed or adapted to be in 
different occupations. For Matthews it was argued that 
the section applied, like section 28 of the Act of 1855, only 
to buildings existing at the time when uniting was taken 
in hand; and in support of this argument reliance was 
placed on Scott v. Legg, 46 L. J. Rep. M.C. 267; L. R. 
10 Q.B.D. 236, decided on the earlier Acts, and on the 
dicta of Mr. Justice Channell with reference to the con- 
struction of section 77 in Woodthorpe vy. Spencer, 63 J.P. 
246; 34 L. J. Newsp. 82. The respondent also relied on 
the magistrate’s findings of fact with reference to the 
nature of the building scheme. The Court decided in 
favour of the respondent, but gave leave to appeal. The 
Lord Chief Justice (Lord Alverstone) accepted the findings 
in fact and law of the magistrate, and intimated as his 
opinion that the proposed corridor was not uniting the 
buildings within section 77, which he considered to mean 
such alterations as are described in sub-sections 2 and 3, 
which deal mainly with openings in party-walls. 

The Lord Chief Justice seems also to have been disposed 
to accept Scott v. Leqg and Woodthorpe v. Spencer as 
correctly deciding that section 77 applies only to the union 
of existing buildings, and not to union arising from 
changes of plan during construction. 


scheme 


Reflector Lights hung over Footway : 
Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act, 


In Winsborrow v. The London Joint-Stock Bank, heard 
on 15th May by the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Alverstone), 
Mr. Justice Wills, and Mr. Justice Channell, the West 
minster City Council sought to obtain a decision that 
reflector lights hung outside premises on the street side 
fell within section 65 of Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act. 
That section, amongst other things, makes it an offence to 
hang out or expose any meat or offal or other matter o1 


thing whatsoever from any house or houses or other 
buildings or premises, over any part of the pavements 
or over any area or areas of any houses or other 


buildings or premises. The Bank set up on their premises 
in Victoria Street, Westminster, three reflector lights, 
which hung over the footway to the extent of four feet at 
a height of tifteen feet above the way, and on notice from 
the City Council to remove them, they refused to do so, 
contending that section 65 did not apply on a summons 
against them for contravening the section. The magistrate 
found in their favour, subject to a special case; and on 
the hearing of the case the King’s Bench Division held 
that the quoted part of the enactment only referred to 
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things which might be hung outside a house temporarily 
and were not fixed to the house; and that the reflectors 
being permanent structures fixed to the walls did not come 
within the words of the enactment. 


MINUTES. XV. 

At a Special General Meeting held Monday 
1903, at 8 p.m., Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A., President, 
in the Chair, with 22 Fellows (including 9 members of the 
Council), and 28 Associates (including members of 
the Council), the President having referred to the object of 
the Meeting as announced in the Notice Paper, moyed in 
accordance therewith, and the Meeting 


8th June 


RESOLVED, nem. con., that subject to the sanction of the 
Lords of the Privy Council the words “ during the 
five years from the date of approval of this provision 
by the Privy Council’ be omitted from the proviso 
of By-law 9. 

This terminated the Special General Meeting. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the Ses- 
sion, held at the conclusion of the Special Gene Meeting 
above recorded and similarly constituted, the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 18th May 1903 (p. 400) were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary 
Dumortier [ Hon. Corr. 
that a message of condolence be 
his near relatives. 

The following Associates attending for the rst 
since their election were formally admitted a yned the 
Revister—viz, Ernest Alexander Young, and Alfred Wright 
‘Toynton. 

The Hon. Secretary called attention t \ 
works recently added to the Library by donat 
l upon the table for 


announced the de of Valére 
V., Belgium], an it resolved 


sent from the nstitute to 


time 


mportant 
on or pur- 
chase, and which were laid members’ 
inspection. 

The Secretary having read the Reports of the Scrutineers 
who had supervised the election of the Council and Stand 
ing Committees, the candidates reported ssful 
thereupon taken to be duly ele to the various offices. 

Sir William Emerson, Past President, having referred 
with regret to the non-election t the Council of Mr. Edw. 
A. Gruning [F’.), moved that the best thanks of the Meet 
ing be accorded to Mr. Gruning for the long and eminent 
services he had rendered the Institute as a member of the 
Council, which motion, having been seconded by Mr, J. 
Douglass Mathews, was carried by acclamation, and briefly 
responded to by Mr. Gruning. 

The President referred in 
whose services the Council had long ben und were 
about to lose, mentioning the names o f R. Phen 
Spiers, F.S.A. [F'.], W. D. Carée, M.A., F. P., W. M. 
Fawcett, M.A., F.S.A., Past Vice-President, and Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A, [F’.). 

On the motion of the Pre ; 
Was passed to the Scrutineers * for their arduous 
in connection with the elections. 

The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law 20 the following had ceased 
to be members of the Royal Institute—viz. Harry William 
Roberts, Fellow, and Edward George Head, Associate. 

The following candidates for membership in the various 
classes were elected by show of hands under By-law 9, 
Viz. : 


Succe 


were 


4] 
» OLNers 


upprec itive terms t 


sident a | thanks 


labours 


membe 


As Fetuows (15). 
WILLIAM HENRY ATKIN BERRY [4. 1879 
BERNARD WILLIAM HURT BRAMELD (Manchester) 


The names of the Scrutineers are given on page 415. 
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WALTER JAMES BURROWS. 

EDWARD GUY DAWBER [4A. 1889). 
HORACE FIELD. 

JAMES WILLIAM FISHER (Wellingborough). 
JOHN GIBBONS (Manchester). 

HENRY JONES LANCHESTER /[A. 1874). 
HALLAM CARTER PEGG [4A. 1896). 
REGINALD POPE (Folkestone). 

HARRY REDFERN. 

HENRY WHITEMAN RISING. 

ARTHUR HERON RYAN-TENISON /[A. 1894). 
‘RANCIS WILLIAM TASKER [4. 1874). 


A. 1887}. 


I 
WILLIAM HENRY WHITE 


As AssocIaTEs (3). 
CEDRIC HEISE BALLANTYNE (Qualified in Melbourne 
1902) (Melbourne, Victoria). 
EDWARD ALBERT JOLLYE 
verhampton). 
ARNOTT WOODROOPE [ Probationer 1896, Student 1898, 
Qualified in Canada 1902) (Vancouver, B.C.). 


1888) (Wol- 


Qualijic ad 


As Honorary Associares (3). 
ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 
THOMAS HAYTON MAWSON. 


SOLOMON JOSEPH SOLOMON, A.R.A. 


As Hoy. Corresponpinc Members (2). 
JEAN LOUIS PASCAL, Member of the Institute of 
France (Paris). 
HEINO SCHMIEDEN, Konigl. Baurath, Ordentliches- 
Mitglied der Kénigl. Akademie der Bauwesens, Mitglied 
der Kénigl. Akademie der Kiinste (Berlin). 


The President, having brietiy detailed the negotiations 
the Institute had had with the Institute of Builders on the 
question of a Form of Contract which should commend 
itself to both Bodies, announced that the Builders had at 
length agreed to accept the Conditions in the Institute 
Forms of Contract subject to slight alterations which he 
moved should be adopted —viz. 

That Clause 1 of both documents be 


follows: 


amended as 


Line 3¢: for “said” read * signed.” 

Lines 4 and 5: for “and instructions in explanation 
of the same” read “ instructions, directions, and 
explanations.” 

Line 9: for “in excess of ”’ 

Line 12: for * excess” 

Bottom line: for “ excess ” 


“extra to.” 
read * extra.” 
read “extra.” 


, 
read 


he motion having been put from the Chair was agreed to 
without dissent. 

The Chairman further moved that the following clause 
be inserted after Clause 12 in the Form for use where 
Quantities are part of the Contract : 

12,.—Should any error appear in the Bills 
of Quantities other than in the Contractor’s 
prices and calculations, it shall be rectified, 
shall constitute a variation of 

be dealt with as hereinafter 


l.rrors in 
Bills of 
Quantities, 
and such rectification 
the Contract, and shall 
provided. 


Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [4.) moved as an amend- 
iment that the clause be referred to the Practice Standing 
Committee to consider. The amendment, having been 
seconded by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton (4.1, was voted upon 
by show of hands, and declared lost. 

rhe President's motion having been put from the Chair 
was carried by a large majority. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 


at 9.30 p.m. 


+ The references are to the Form as printed in the 
current KaLenbar, p. 319. 











